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CN INTERVIEW WITH 
CLAIRE BLOOM 


famous Shakespearean actress tells how she 
made her bow on stage and screen 


At the Westminster Theatre on December 28 Claire 
Bloom and Richard Burton will give the first of a series of 
lectures on the theatre, arranged for young people by the 
British Drama League. They will talk on Shakespeare’s 
W elshmen. 

Here, in an interview with a CN correspondent, this 
brilliant young Shakespearean actress tells something of 
her experiences during her journey along the thorny path 
that led to fame on stage and screen. 


Jn a cinema in 1937 a six-year-old 
girl sat entranced by the screen 
version of Romeo and Juliet. It 
was Claire Bloom's first introduc¬ 
tion to Shakespeare, and the magic 
of his words cast upon her a spell 
from which she has never escaped. 

Instinctively she must have 
identified herself with the part of 
Juliet, for although she recalls 
vividly Leslie Howard as Romeo, 
and supporting players like Basil 
Rathbone, she can remember 
nothing of Norma Shearer as the 
heroine except the way she looked. 

/<s soon as she returned home 
that evening Claire found a copy 



Claire Bloom 


of Shakespeare’s plays among her 
father's books and went up to bed 
to read aloud to herself over and 
over again the words of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Claire Bloom was a shy, nervous 
child. At school she dreaded the 
’■ breaks ” which she had to spend 
with ..the other children in the 
playground. More often than not 
she would be found standing un¬ 
comfortably by herself, while the 
other girls played with their dolls 
and skipping ropes, and romped 
around her. 

If.her shyness had been a handi¬ 
cap in England, it made her feel 


very much worse when she was 
evacuated to the United States in 
^1940, and found herself in a 
strange country among strange 
children'whose customs and out¬ 
look w'erc so much different from 
her own. 

In fact, she was so unhappy that 
in 1943 her mother decided it 
would be better to risk the perils 
of U-boats and blitz, and let her 
return to London. ' ■ 

\JORLD OF DREAMS 

Claire Bloom's delight lay in 
the solitude in v/hich she could 
escape with the works of Shake¬ 
speare, her first love and constant 
companion, into a world of 
dreams. She read his plays and 
sonnets until she knew them by 
heart; and she still continued to 
read them. 

“ I whs fortunate,” Claire Bloom 
admitted, “that I did not suffer 
the mistake of having Shakespeare 
forced down my throat at school. 
I had discovered him by myself, 
and if at first I did not understand 
all his lines, what did it matter? 

“It was the beauty of his words, 
as they were which captivated me. 
To have had to dissect and analyse 
them, and put them into everyday 
English, would have been dread¬ 
ful! 

“Luckily we read books like 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales for 
English, and we didn't do Shake¬ 
speare until we started preparing 
for School Cert. By that time, of 
course, it was easy for me. I knew 
the play backwards 1 ” 

OUTLET FOR EXPRESSION 

Claire Bloom just “walked” 
through the English papers, but 
perhaps a discreet veil should be 
drawn over her examination result 
as a whole, particularly in mathe¬ 
matics. 

To the C N correspondent, as 
they sat and talked in Claire 
Bloom’s dressing-room at the Old 
Vic Theatre, it seemed curious that 
a girl so shy should make the stage 
her career. 

“That is inexplicable, isn’t it?” 



said Claire Bloom. “But it is quite 
true. On the stage I never feel shy 
or nervous, but if I have to go to 
a party even now I curl up inside.” 

Perhaps the explanation is that 
on the stage she finds the outlet 
for expression that a person not 
afilicted by shyness finds in normal 
mixing and association with people 
in general. 

Claire Bloom’s shyness did not 
prevent her at the age of ten from 
obtaining the role of one of the 
English children in a New York 
radio version of Neville Shute's 
Pied Piper. That was her first 
appearance in public, and the only 
one for some years. 

ConlUiued o» page 2 


Hbcote fibeles 

O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, 

O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord! 


GOSPEL IN BURMA 

A member of parliament in 
Burma, Mr. Khua Mying, has 
translated St. Matthew’s Gospel 
into the language of his people, 
the Zotung Chins, who live in the 
Chin hills of western Burma. 

They number only 9000, and no 
missionary has learned their 
language. The Bible Society have 
now published the translation. 


EARLY BIRDS 

ixceptionaliy mild December 
weather has lulled two blackbirds 
on a farm at Acle, Norfolk, into 
thinking that Spring has arrived. 

They have built their nest in an 
apple tree and have hatched off 
their young. 
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CHRISTMAS QUIZ ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

This week our Diplomatic Correspondent, being in 
festive mood, presents a Quiz on what has been happening 
round the world since last Christmas. 

C N readers should know most, if not all, of the answers. 
Score two for each question answered correctly; one if 
part right. The pass mark is 12; more than 15 is "good.” 
The answers appear on page 4—so it may be possible to 
“ try it on Father !” 


1. Which world-renowned 
statesman, never in politics before, 
is celebrating the anniversary of 
his election as leader of his 
country? Where did he recently 
meet friends and allies? 

2. Which two European coun¬ 
tries had a quarrel but may reach 
a settlement in the New Year? 
Which powers are particularly in¬ 
volved in trying to help to solve 
the problem? 

3. Which Middle Eastern 
country, with a hew Prime Minis¬ 
ter this year, may have important 
talks with Britain soon? What 
would be the subject of these 
talks? 

4. What change of leadership in 
a great power during 1953 caused' 
the most speculation? Who is the 
new leader's Foreign Minister? 

5. Who surprised his allies by 
his threat to continue a war? 
Where were the truce talks held? 

6. Who became the chief officer 
of the most important organisation 
in the world? Who was his pre¬ 
decessor? 

7. Which country outside the 
United Nations feels that she 
should have a leading role there? 
Who is at the head of this so-far 
excluded state? 

8. Which country made a 
schoolgirl-Princess ‘ heir to the 
throne instead of her uncle? 
What is her name? 

9. Which European elder states¬ 
man won a resounding victory in 
General Elections last summer? 
What organisation would his 
country join if other European 
states agreed on the arrangements? 

10. Which North African state 
had a “palace” revolution? 
Which European country was most 
concerned lest serious unrest 
should arise? Answers on page 4 


SNAILS WANTED 
Doctors of Ancastcr, Ontario, 
appealed for 200 live snails for the 
treatment of a young patient. 

A Soho restaurant was able to 
supply the special edible kind, and 
they were flown across the Atlantic. 


Growing up 



BrumaS} the famous polar Lear 
Loru at the London Zoo, is no 
longer a baby. This new picture 
shows her as a four-ycar-old. 


ROYS’ BRIGAIDE’S 
OLDEST BOY 

There is a still older member of 
The Boys’ Brigade than Mr. James 
Thomson, who was referred to in 
CN of November 21. 

He is 86-year-old Bandmaster 
Wylie, who lives in Milngavie, 



Bandmaster Wylie 


near Glasgow. Like Mr. Thomson, 
ho is one of the first 30 boys of 
the two million who base proudly 
worn the B.B. uniform. 

“Em still on the active list, but 
have been on furlough for the last 
four years,” said Bandmaster 
Wylie. “The doctor says that the 
real trouble with me is perpetual 
youth.” 

Born in the Covveaddens, 
Glasgow, Mr. Wylie was a 
member of the Free College 
Church Mission in North Wood- 
side Road when Mr. (later Sir) 
William Smith launched the Boys’ 
Brigade on October 4, 1883. 

"When we reached the manly 
age of 13 most of us felt that we 
were too big for the Sunday 
School and wo left it,” he ex¬ 
plained. “There was, therefore, a 
gap of a few year# until we were 
able to join the Y.M.C.A. at 17. 
To fill this gap Mr. Smith formed 
the Boys’ Brigade.” 

A PROUD MEMORY 

Through the Boys’ Brigade 
Mr. Wylie learned to play the 
cornet, and he and another 
member joined the 1st Lanark¬ 
shire Rifle Volunteers as buglers. 

Several years later he left to live 
in Manchester, forming two B.B. 
bands and becoming bandmaster 
of a third. 

On returning to Glasgow in 1922 
he became bandmaster of the 
143rd Glasgow Company in Mary- 
hill. He still holds the position 
and transcribe’s all the band music 
for the company himself. 

One of Mr. Wylie's proudest 
memories is of leading the 50,000 
members who attended the 1933 
Jubilee parade to Hampden Park. 

The C N offers its gi'cetings to 
Mr. Wylie and hopes that he will 
long continue to be the Oldest Boy 
in the Boys’ Brigade. 


NORWEGIAN 

HOLIDAY 

It is fun to spend Christmas in 
Norway, for there the festival lasts 
14 days! Even more, for it really 
starts at four o'clock on Christmas 
Eve, when the bells ring in the 
Christmas Peace. 

Many families have a visit from 
Julcsvenn, who plays the same 
part that Father Christmas does 
over here. Julesvenn was one of 
those mythical characters who did 
good by stealth. 

His favourite deed at Christ¬ 
mas was to put lucky barley stalks 
in houses so that ail who lived 
therein would have good fortune 
throughout the New Year. That 
is one reason why in Norv.'ay now 
you can buy little angels made of 
straw. 

DIFFERENT EACH DAY 

Just before the holiday every 
housewife bakes fourteen kinds of 
“cookies,” so that she can produce 
something different on each day'. 
On Christmas Eve the traditional 
evening meal consists of porridge 
or rice, and lutefisk (dried cod 
softened and boiled), a tribute to 
the fish which provides livelihood 
to so many along the coast. For 
the Christmas Day dinner they 
have pork from what is called the 
Christmas Pig, an animal fed and 
fattened specially for the occasion. 

There is not always snow at 
Christmas in the extreme south of 
Norway; but elsewhere boys and 
girls have all the pleasures of ski¬ 
ing, skating, tobogganing, and 
sleigh riding, as well as many 
exciting parties to go to. No 
wonder the children say it ought 
to come more than “once a 
year ”! 

WHITE ciraisf MAS IN 
THE lUGHLANDS 

Scots ski-ing enthusiasts arc 
assured of a White Christmas, for 
hundreds of them will spend it on 
the snowy slopes of the Cairn¬ 
gorm Mountains. 

So great has been the demand 
for a Christmas ski-ing holiday 
that the Scottish Centre for Physi¬ 
cal Recreation have arranged extra 
accommodation. 

The Christmas ski-ers on the 
Cairngorms will attend Ceilidhis 
and sing Highland songs. 

CHRISTMAS TEAMWORK 
IN ANTARCTICA 

English whalers in the Antarctic 
will take over the duties of 
Norwegians when they celebrate 
their national festival of Christmas 
Eve. Scots will do the same for 
their English friends on Christmas 
Day, and English and Norwegians 
will take over while the Scots 
celebrate Hogmanay. 

A' feature pf the Norwegian 
Christmas Eve celebrations is that 
all hands, whether on factory ships 
or catchers, shave off their whis¬ 
kers and parade the decks in their 
Sunday best, specially taken 
aboard for this occasion. 


SHOWPIECE 

A man in California has em¬ 
balmed a 40-ton whale for his 
collection. He used 24,000 gallons 
of preserving fluid. 


7/ie ChjVc/ren’s Newfpoper, Decc.Titer 26, \9S3 

News from Everyivhere 


ROLLING STOCK 

Engineers have replaced a rail¬ 
way bridge in 16i hours at 
Parson's Green, London. The old 
bridge was drawn avray on rollers 
and the new one, which had been 
built close by, was put into 
position on ball bearings. 

A ten-mile tunnel has been 
bored through the granite of 
Mount Dubose, in Vancouver. It 
will carry water to an electricity 
power-house for "an aluminium 
smelter at Kitimat. 

Ice skates shown at a recent 
exhibition in Nuremberg can be 
adapted for any smooth, hard sur¬ 
face, such as concrete, with clip-on 
rollers. 

ON RECORD 

Since 1948, nearly a million 
pages of historic records in 
London which arc of value to 
Australia and New Zealand have 
been copied on microfilm. ' 

Otiey Road Safety Committee 
hopes to provide a training space 
where young cyclists can learn to 
ride before going on the road. 

An area of some 680 square 
miles in the North and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire has been- 
designated as the Yorkshire Dales 
National Park. 

Ten Roman pottery kilns have 
been found on a site at Cantley, 
near Doneaster—the biggest find 
of its kind yet made in this 
country. 

A newspaper prinicd in English, 
Afrikaans, Dutch, German, and 
Danish has started publication in 
Transvaal. 

Three more discoveries of 
uranium have been made in Aus¬ 
tralia's Northern Territory. 


THE 'WINNER 

A Luton schoolboy, 14-ycar-oId 
Anthony Jenkins, has beaten his 
mother and 27 other housewives 
in a cake-baking competition. 

So that members may get some 
practical experience, the Young 
Farmer’s Club at V/ehvyn Garden 
City plans to acquire a plot of 
land. All crops grown will bo 
given to hospitals. 

One of the youngest butchers in 
England must surely be .16-year- 
old Peter Lunt of Duivcrton, 
Somerset. With the. aid of a 
15-year-old friend he took over 
the business, with 750 customers, 
when his father died this year. 

A National Savings junior 
council, consisting of 35 school- 
children, has been formed in 
Coventry. 

OSLO’S GIFT TO LONDON 

The Christmas tree which Oslo 
has given to London is to remain 
in Trafalgar Square until Jan. 5. 

A portrait of Sir Edmund 
Hillary is to be presented to Auck¬ 
land Grammar School, New Zea¬ 
land, by former pupils. There will 
also be a Hillary Scholarship to 
commemorate the famous Old 
Boy. 

A tram now in service at Stutt¬ 
gart, Germany, carries 220 passen¬ 
gers and has a speed of 40 m.p.h. 

■Yet another reader reports a 
mild winter phenomcnoiiT^a bat 
chasing insects in her garden at 
Kendal, Westmorland. 

Over 80 entries in a com¬ 
petition for a memorial to Pinoc- 
chio are being exhibited at Pcscia, 
near Lucca, Italy. The chosen 
memorial will be erected at 
Collodi, which was adopted as a 
pen-name by Carlo Lorenzini, 
creator of Pinocchio. 


INTERVIEW WITH CLAIRE BLOOH 


Conllnucd from pngc 1 

After she returned to England 
her ability to recite Shakespeare 
won her a scholarship at the 
Guildhall School of Music and 
Dramatic Art; and in addition she 
took private lessons from Eileen 
Thorndike, sister of Dame Sibyl. 
At 16 she joined the Oxford 
Repertory, Co mpany. 

There she met Michael Benthall, 
arid for her it w'as an auspicious 
meeting. When Benthall was pro¬ 
ducing the Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespearean festival of 1948, he. 
invited Claire Bloom to an 
audition for the part of Ophelia. 

“I think that to play Ophelia is 
the secret wish of almost any 
actress,” said Claire Bloom. “I 
was so excited. I did the audition 
and came home and waited for the 
result. 

“A week or two went by and 
still 1 heard nothing. The suspense 
was terrible. I was sick with im¬ 
patience and anxiety. In the end 
I could bear it no longer. I tele¬ 
phoned Michael Benthall to ask if 
any decision had been made. 

“‘Didn’t you know?’ he said. 
There must have been some mis¬ 
take. You are to play Ophelia.’ ” 

Claire Bloom's eyes sparkled as 
she recalled the memory. 


“The thrill of that moment!” 
she continued. “Nothing has ever 
touched it. Not the actual playing 
of the role nor the success. But 
just at that moment W'hcn 1 was 
hanging e.xhausfed on to the tele¬ 
phone and heard that 1 was to 
have the part.” 

Film offers follow'cd Claire 
Bloom’s success at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and in particular came r-n 
invitation to attend an audition for 
Limelight. 

“If anyone could have put me at 
ease it would have been Chaplin,” 
she said. ‘‘He was so warm and 
human. 

“He asked me if I was nervous, 
and I said I was. He told me it 
didn’t matter; he was nervous, too. 
And he was! I could sec it, and 
it made me feel a bit better.” 

To would-be actors and act¬ 
resses Claire Bloom gives this 
counsel: “In the early days, 
particularly if you arc young, the 
worries and disappointments are 
often exaggerated and seem much 
more important than they really 
are. You discover this for y ourself 
when you look back and sec them 
in proper perspective, 

“The b'est advice, therefore, is: 
Don’t worry too much—Keep 
Happy! ” 
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Chiidren’s News&ofier, December 26, I9S3 

JAMES WATT’S 
, MONUMENT 

An appeal for £25,000 for the 
restor^ion and upkeep of James 
Watt's monument has been 
launched at Greenock', Renfrew¬ 
shire, where the famous inventor 
was born in 1736. 

It was at Greenock that James 
Watt, while still a hoy, first 
revealed the talents that were to 
make him one of Britain’s greatest 
engineers. Because of delicate 
health he was educated at home, 
and frequently he was scolded for 
wasting his time playing with 
chalk on the stone floor of the 
kitchen. 

Soon, however, he was amazing 
his family and visitors to the house 
by working out with his chalk 
difficult geometrical problems. 

The .story of his being scolded 
by his mother for his idleness in 
watching the lid of a kettle rising 
and falling a&*the water boiled is 
well known. Even at that early 
age the young boy’s mind was at 
grips with problems that were to 
be solved later in his steam engine. 


The tall man 



Ricliard Greenly, aged four, and 
his six-year-old sister Sarah, 
appear overawed by a giant they 
met when out for a walk at Ascot, 
But he was only Henry, the stilt- 
walker of Bertram Mills’ circus. 


£10,000 FLIGHT 

•' We can now fly from Man¬ 
chester to New York—more than 
3000 miles—in 12 hours. 

Yet in 1910 it was considered a 
tremendous adventure to attempt 
to fly from London to Manchester. 
Proof of this lies in the fact that 
Lord Northcliffe offered £10,000 to 
■the fust man who accomplished 
this feat. 

Claude Graham-White and 
Louis Paulhan were the pioneer 
airmen who competed for the 
prize. The story of That First 
Flight to Manchester is told 
in the January issue of WORLD 
digest, on sale everywhere, 
price Is. 6d. 


REFRESHING xMACHINES 

We shall soon be able to insert 
a coin in an electrical machine 
and get a lemon or orange drink, 
complete with drinking straw. A 
British firm is planning to install 
the machines in cinemas and other 
buildings throughout the country. 


JACKIE FROM 
KOREA 

When Tommy Storrie of Tran¬ 
ent, Scotland, comes home from 
Korea in the New Year, he will 
bring with him a jackdaw. 

The bird flew in through 
Tommy’s open window and fell at 
his feet with a broken wing. He 
set the wing and kept the bird in a 
box by his bed. 

After a time the wing began to 
flutter, and one day Jackie flew 
awaya But a few weeks later he 
flew back again, and presented 
Tommy with a gold ring as if in 
gratitude for what had been done 
for him. Now he is being taught 
to talk in readiness for the greet¬ 
ings that await him in his new 
home. 


MEETING THE MOORS 

Morocco it not very far from us, 
and yet it is a land of which most 
of us know little. 

More can pleasantly be learned 
in Hebe Spaull's recently pub¬ 
lished This is Morocco (Rockclitf, 
Is. 9d.), a little book written 
specially for young people. 

It opens up the charm and 
interest of Morocco rather like one 
of those big heavy doors in the 
high blank walls of a Moroccan 
street, which Hebe Spaull de¬ 
scribes. Through that door you 
“may find yourself in a fairy-like 
place that reminds you a little of 
the Christmas pantomime in a 
scene from Aladdin.” 

Morocco's adventurous history, 
and present-day life under French 
guidance, arc described in this 
well-illustrated booklet with attrac¬ 
tive simplicity, and with excellent 
photographs. 


LONGEST TELEPHONE 
CABLE 

The world’s longest underwater 
telephone cable is to be laid 
between America and Britain. 

The cable, which will carry 35 
simultaneous conversations, . will 
enable secret messages to be 
passed, free from atmospheric 
interference. Bbosters will be 
placed at 40-mile intervals. 

The cost of the cable, which 
will take three years to complete, 
will be about £12,500,000. The 
United States will pay half, Great 
Britain 41 per cent, and Canada 
nine per cent. Britain’s contribu¬ 
tion will be in kind. 

The cable, to be manufactured 
by a British firm, will be laid 
by the British telegraph ship 
Monarch, the largest of its type in 
the world. 

QUEEN MOTHER’S 
PIPER 

Sergeant L. V. de Laspee of the 
Pipe Band of the London Scottish 
has been appointed personal piper 
to Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. 

The Queen Mother heard the 
sergeant play at Balmoral when he 
was a Pipe Major in the King’s 
Qwn Scottish Borderers, in which 
he served for 24 years before being 
demobbed last year. 

Sergeant de Laspee plays at 
Clarence House for 15 minutes 
three mornings a week in his full- 
dress uniform before he leaves for 
work. 


's' 



GIFTS FOR THEIR 
SHIP 

Qver 200,000 children in 800 
schools throughout Britain have 
sent Christmas parcels and greet¬ 
ings to sailors through the British 
Ship Adoption Society. 

But one school will have a 
“bumper” Christmas, thanks to 
the ship they adopted. When the 
crew learned that “their school” 
i was for war orphans who have 
t no normal home life, they made a 
I handsome collection “to give the 
I children the finest party they have 
ever had, and to fill their stockings 
to the brim.” 

Among many Christmas greet¬ 
ings exchanged between ships and 
schools will probably be one from 
the Gothic, adopted by Russell 
Lane secondary school at Whet¬ 
stone. 


An outsize in tyres 

This giant tyre, used on a coal-gathering machine at Rhigos, 
Glam., is six feet nine inches high and weighs 16 ewts. 


SHIPBUILDING IN 
DRY DOCK 

Ships are to be built in dry 
dock and under cover at Britain's 
newest shipbuilding yard on the 
River Usk at Newport, the first 
stage of which has now been 
opened. 

Another feature of the yard is 
that vessels will be launched by 
floating instead of from a slipway. 

At the moment only ships up 
to 8000 tons can be built, but by 
the end of next year, when a 
second dock will have been com¬ 
pleted, vessels up to 45,000 tons 
can be built—and at a more 
economical cost than any other 
yard in the country. 

The new shipyard is the first to 
be built in this country for more 
than 26 years. 


MAMIE’S CABIN 

President Eisenhower recently 
took time off to show the Press 
what is known as “Mamie’s 
Cabin ” at Augusta, Georgia. 

Named for his wife, the cabin 
is actually a roomy house on the 
edge of the President’s favourite 
golf course. 

It was built to give the President 
a place where he and his family 
can enjoy brief rests away from 
his official duties. 


THIEF FROM THE SKY 

As ducklings periodically dis¬ 
appeared from a farm at Bram- 
field, Suffolk, the farmer decided 
to keep watch in the hope of 
catching the thief. 

He had not long to wait. A 
heron landed near a number of 
his I2-vveek-old birds, drove off 
the foster-mother,seized one of 
the ducklincs in Its beak, and made 
off. 


WINGED HERO 

At the National Show of Racing 
Pigeons an unusual exhibit was 
the preserved body of a pigeon 
brought from Dundee Museum. 

Winkle was responsible for 
saving an aircrew in the war. 
Released from an aircraft which 
had crashed in the North Sea, 
Winkle flev/ 130 miles to its base 
in Fifeshirc. 


PILOT IN BORNEO 

Ex-R A F pilot C. T. Robinson 
has volunteered to be a pilot in 
Borneo in order to carry mission¬ 
aries on their journeys in the 
almost roadless interior. 

During the war he flew in India 
and Burma, and was one of 
Wingate’s men in the Chindits; so 
he knows what the jungle looks 
like from the air, and is an expert 
at landing a plane in a small space. 

The Borneo Evangelical'Mission 
have provided him with an Auster 
light aircraft which carries two 
passengers. Without this aid the 
missionaries would spend days in 
exhausting tramps through the 
dense jungle and across rivers. 
The Auster also saves them from 
attacks by insects. ‘ 

Pilot Robinson takes, off in 
Borneo just before Christmas. 


AWARD FOR SPEED 

Mrs. Joan Wilson of Erdington, 
Warwickshire, has been awarded a 
certificate of the Institute of Com¬ 
merce for maintaining a shorthand 
speed of 200 words a minute for 
four minutes. 

Although few people achieve 
this speed, world champion 
Emily Smith was able to maintain 
250 words a minute for several 
minutes. 


MAKING THEM LAST 

Postmen almost certainly wear 
out their boots and shoes quicker 
than most men. So it is not 
surprising to find that a Post 
Qffice decree of 1864 directs that a 
new pair of boots should be issued 
to boy messengers every six 
months. 

Under that old decree boy 
messengers, now officially called 
“young postmen under 18,” still 
receive an issue of boots or shoes 
every six months up to their 18th 
birthday. 

Now, however, the Union of 
Post Office Workers is being asked 
if the boots or shoes of young 
postmen should not last at least a 
year. 


HATS A-FLYING 

Top-hats have become familiar 
cargoes on the airliners flying to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Dress-hire firms in London 
have received unprecedented 
orders from these countries 
because of the Queen’s visit. 

It costs 30s. to hire a top-hat 
destined for abroad, a reduction 
being made for a quantity. 


HELICOPTER SURVEY 

A helicopter has been used to 
survey a route for a gas main. It 
flew along the North Wales coast, 
picking out the easiest route for 
a new gas grid main which will 
serve the coast from Connah’s 
Quay to Penmaenraawr. 


GAY SOUTH AFRICAN VILLAGE 


The building of new housing 
estates on the outskirts of Pretoria, 
capital of the Transvaal province, 
threatened a gaily-decorated oative 
village, but now it has been 
decided to preserve the village. 


The village, has long been the 
home of the Mapog tribe, whose 
women are famed for their decor¬ 
ative work. The materials for 
these bright and original designs 
arc coloured clays from a neigh¬ 
bouring village. 
The craft is a 
spare-time occu¬ 
pation for the 
women while 
their menfolk are 
b u s y o n the 
farms. 

Mapog legends 
tell of their de¬ 
scent from the 
Ancient Egypt¬ 
ians, and their 
art certainly 
shows some signs 
of Egyptian 
origin. 



Decorating the walls of the Mapog village 
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THIS IS THE JEAN WE 
USED TO KNOW 

By the CN Film Correspondent 


■'^^E h.ave seen Jean Simmons, 
the British star who went to 
Hollywood three years ago, as a 
Roman maiden twice, and as a girl 
mixed up with crime twice. 

But in a new picture called The 
Actress we see her very much 
more like the girl we khew in such 
fdms as Great Expectations. 

This picture is a “period piece” 
of the United States half a century 
ago, and it provides some amus¬ 
ing glimpses of such things as the 
telephones, cars, and fashions of 
the time. 

The story is a very simple one. 
Jean, a 17-year-oId girl named 
Ruth Gordon Jones, lives with 
her rriother, father, and a cat 
called Punk in a country town in 
Massachusetts. 

Father is played by Spencer 
Tracy, at his very best. The 
mother is Teresa Wright, in an 
older role than usual and being 
quite an adorable mother. 

HER AMBITION 

Ruth goes to a Boston theatre 
and sees a musical comedy called 
The Pink Lady. From that even¬ 
ing she decides she must be an 
actress. 

But in those days, of course, 
young girls in provincial towns 
could not simply decide to go on 
the stage, as they can today. So 
Ruth and her mother conspire to 
keep the news of Ruth’s ambition 
from Papa. 

He wants his daughter to go to 
college and be a gym mistress. 
But Ruth, in spite of her soft 
dewy-eyed look, is as tough and 
determined as Father. The struggle 
between them is a delightful, 
chuckling comedy. 

Jean wins. Father even parts 
with his cherished spy-glass, last 
relic of his young days at sea, to 
raise funds for her career. 

The Actress is a brilliantly- 
written and directed film, with act¬ 
ing to equal it. Our Jean is 
enchanting again. 


(Answers to the Foreiftn Affairs 
Quiz on page 2) 

1. Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
elected President of the United 
States last December. At Bermuda, 
earlier this month, he met 
Sir Winston Churchill and M. 
Laniel of France. 

2. Yugoslavia and Italy, over 
Trieste. Britain, the United States, 
and France urged that the dispute 
should be the subject of a con¬ 
ference. 

3. Persia. General Zahedi is the 
new Prime Minister who put his 
predecessor. Premier Mossadeq, 
on trial. The talks would be con¬ 
cerned with the oil dispute. 

4. Mr. Malenkov's succession to 
supreme power in Russia on the 
death of Premier Stalin. ' Mr. 
Molotov is the Foreign Minister. 

5. President Syngman Rhee of 
South Korea was prepared to fight 
on if his own views for a peace 
were disregarded. Truce talks were 
held at Panmunjom. 



Jean Simmons and Spencer Tracy 


Something very different, full of 
action, lavish colour, and ex¬ 
citement is Arrowhead. 

This is a Western on a vast 
scale. It deals with another side 
of American history—the period 
when the United States Cayalry 
was fighting the Red Indians. 

This time wo arc in the wild 
Apache country. Charlton Heston 
is a civilian scout attached to a 
U S Militarj^ troop. To hint it is 
a personal war, a feud against the 
Apache Indians, who arc lead by 
Jack Palance.' 

The story in the end is Heston 
versus Palance. Heston wins and 
peace comes to the badlands; but 
there are thrills and rough riding 
galore before that. 

FORTNiOFiT ago wc were con¬ 
sidering The Robe. Now there 
is another film dealing with the 
Crucifixion, but in a different way. 

It is called I Beheld His Glory, 
and has been made by an associa¬ 
tion of churches and movements 
called The Dawn Trust. 

It is a simple, reverent, and very 
moving film, and it departs from 
the custom that Christ shall not 
be heard speaking on the screen. 

It is being shown at the New 
Gallery Kinema in London—ad¬ 
mission free but with a collection. 


6. Mr. Dag Hjalmar Ham- 
marskjold, of Sweden, became 
Secretary-General of the United 
Nations in April, after Mr. Trygve 
Lie had resigned. 

7. Communist China. Mao Tse- 
Tung is the leader of the Chinese 
People's Republic. 

8. Denmark. Under the revised 
constitution 13-)car-old Princess 
Margrethe, daughter of King 
Frederik and Queen Ingrid, became 
heir-presumptive instead of her 
uncle. Prince Knud. 

9. Dr. Adenauer, Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany, was returned for a 
second term when his Party, the 
Christian Democrats, gained a big 
majority. Germany’s ing'.usion in 
the European Defence Community 
is still being discussed. 

10. Morocco proclaimed Moulay 
Mohammed as Sultan in place of 
his nephew, Sultan Sidi Moham¬ 
med. The revolution brought some 
anxiety to France, the protecting 
power. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Stratovision^ 

(Converted Superfortress bombers 
cruising in wide circles at 
25,000 feet over Paris, may soon 
be relaying commercial television 
programmes from the Continent to 
the screens of millions of viewers 
in England. The system—known 
as “ stratovision ”—has been under 
development since 1945. 

Unlike the skywaves used in 
sound broadcasting, the radio 
waves emitted by transmitter 
towers travel in straight lines, 
giving a limited range over the 
earth’s curved surface. In this new 
system, the height of the trans¬ 
mitting tower is increased by 
putting the transmitter in an air¬ 
craft which carries a big hanging 
aerial. 

The aerial, some 35 feet long, is 
hauled up to lie flat against the 
underside of the fuselage during 
landings and take-offs. Television 
programmes are beamed to the air¬ 
craft by a low-powered ground 
transmitter, then re-broadcast 
from the airborne “station.” 

British jets span the .earth 

J^iGHTEEN airlines, representing 
12 different countries, have 
now ordered British jet airliners. 
The routes of these airliners will 
link most of the major cities of 
the world. 

Of the 175 for which orders 
have now been placed, 54 are 
Comets, 84 are Viscounts, and 37 
Britannias. The total value of the 
orders is said to be £66,000,000— 
also the value of spare parts. 

2000 m.p.h. wind tunnel 

’y^’'iTii the aid of a new wind 
tunnel at Coventry, British 
scientists will shortly be able to 
see what happens to piloted air¬ 
craft and guided missiles travelling 
up to 2000 m.p.h. 

Designers and makers of the 
tunnel, the largest built in Britain 
by private enterprise, are Arm¬ 
strong Whitworth. When in action, 
the tunnel’s power unit, a 7700 h;p. 
motor, will eat up ono-twentieth of 
Coventry's total electricity supply. 

An li-smog 

idea for dispersing smog has 
been submitted to the Ministry 
of Supply by Mr. N. Pilpel, 
a research scientist at King’s 
College, London. 

Similar to the approach used by 
flying rain-makers in parts of 
America and Australia, Mr. 
Pilpcl’s proposed method is to 
spray the smog from the air with 
various chemicals. This would 
cause the fog’s minute water 
particles to merge and fall as rain. 

Quadi’iplane 

L.VRCti model aircraft with four 
wings which, when set at an 
angle, deflect the airflow from four 
airscrews downwards to give it 
vertical lift, was successfully flown 
in America recently. 

The model marks a further step 
in the realisation of a true “con- 
vertiplanc ”—an aircraft which 
combines the ability of the heli¬ 
copter to l1y vertically with the 
speed of a lixcd-wir.g plane. 


WHAT WAS YOUR SCORE ? 


The Children's Ne\vspat>€r, December 26, I9S3 
ON THE AIR—By Ernest Thomson, our Radio and TV Correspondent 


ROUND THE WORLD ON 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


“WT'EN the Queen broadcasts 
from Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land, on Christmas Day, it will be 
the first time the annual royal 
message has originated in a Com¬ 
monwealth country overseas. 

The round-the-world broadcast 
preceding it also breaks w'ith 
tradition. Centred on Australia 
instead of the United Kingdom, 
The Queen’s Journey will be pro¬ 
duced in Sydney by Laurence 
Gilliam of the BBC, along with 
staff of the Australian and New 
Zealand radio organisations. 

Listeners will range the 
Commonwealth from end to end, 
mainly on the line of the Queen’s 
present route,- but recalling Her 
Majesty’s Canadian visit in 1951. 

From the West Indies we go via 
Canada to Fiji and Tonga, and on 
to New Zealand and high summer 
in Australia. North again to 
Borneo, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Korea, and south through 
Pakistan and India to pick up'the 
Royal route again at Ceylon. 
Another digression will take us to 
South Africa by way of the lonely 
Cocos Islands. Then through 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland to Kenya 
and Uganda, and ,so to Britain. 

T V tuck 

'yfiEWERS ‘ have . been asking 
whether T V cook Philip 
Harbcn eats his own wonderful 
concoctions- after the programme. 



Philip Harbcn 


Producer S. E. Reynolds gave me 
an emphatic "No!” 

Directly he Is off the air 
Mr. Harbcn says “Come on, 
boys!” Cameramen and .studio 
attendants take the hint without a 
second’s delay. 

Savw name 

^ p.VRLOUR game new to T V 
makes its appearance on 
December 29. ■ ' 

The Name’s the Saiitc, already 
tried on the Light Pro.granimc, is 
expected to be a greater success in 
vision. The challengers arc ordi¬ 
nary'folk with the same na.mes.as 
famous people of hi story or the 
present day, whose identity” the 
panel must guess. 

Brian Teslcr, the producer, tells 
me that it will give great scope for 
visual fun.” It was he who, without 
warning, let loose two monkeys in 
the TV studio durine Guess .My 
Story last month. 


Filin Jlighk 

FLIGHT round the world in 132 
. hours was planned for the 
one-hour T V film, Christmas 
Journey', to be shown after the 
Queen’s broadcast on Christmas 
Day. 


It meant that TV Film Chief 
Philip Dorte, with senior camera¬ 
man George Rottner, had to leave 



Mr Philip Dorte (centre) examining 
a length of film 


London Airport by Comet for 
Singapore, and alight at all air¬ 
ports cn route. 

From Singapore the planned 
route was by Qantas Airlines , to 
Sydney, and on by Canadian Sky- 
master to Vancouver, with calls at 
Fiji and San Francisco; then across 
Canada in a North Star airliner, 
and home across the Atlantic by 
B O A C Stratocruiser. 

The aim was to get last-minute 
pictures of people everywhere, 
especially children, preparing for 
the Christmas festival. Local film 
units prepared shots of joyful 
scenes in many towns and villages, 
ready to be collected by. the 
travellers at each stopping-place 
on the S]-day flight. 

Symbol of T V 

new T V symbol, described 
by the BBC as a hallmark, 
should become as familiar as the 
chimes of Big Ben. 

The two intersecting eyes scan¬ 
ning the globe from north to south 
and from east to west, symbolise 
vision and the power of vision, 
and the lightning flashes represent 
electrical force. 

This is the first T V design with 
three-dimensional possibilities. It 
makes an. animated pattern and 



has been devised to allow for-the: 
introduction of colour . at . some 
later-date.. . 


Abram Gamesy F.S.I.A... w ho 
created it, was responsible for the 
famous . 1951 Festival of Britain 
svmbol. 
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On the Royal Route 


NORTHERN GATEfTAY TO NEfY ZEALAND 



T 


From a New Zealand Correspondent 


^ ^ reigning monarch to New Zealand opens 

this Wednesday, when the liner Gothic enters Auckland 
harbour and gives the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh their 

Bridsh'people live' which two million 


Auckland Town Hall 


Auckland is one of the great 
seaports of the Commonwealth. 
Until 1840 only Maori.tribes lived 
round the shores of the harbour. 
The Maoris knew it as Wai-tc-ma- 
ta—the shining expanse of water. 

Then in 1840 came Captain 
William Hobson, R.N., the newly- 
appointed Governor of the Colony 
of New Zealand, who was search¬ 
ing for a site for a capital. He 
liked the Waitemata Harbour and 



Government House, Auckland, where the Queen will stay 



Auckland’s fine natural harbour, with Rangitoto in the hackground 



Waiwera, a coastal village through which the Queen will drive 



Hank otreet in the town of Whangarei 


decided to place the seat of 
Government on its southern shore. 

This naval officer chose the site 
of Auckland because there was 
enough deep water for a great fleet 
to ride at anchor, if need be. The 
Navy tradition has always been 
strong at Auckland, for it is the 
only naval station and dockyard, 
in New Zealand. - 

Captain Hobson also chose the 
name for the site, wishing to 
honour Lord Auckland, who had 
been First Lord of the Admiralty 
some years earlier. 

The highest of the extinct 
volcanoes rising from the low 
ridges on which Auckland is 
built was named Mount Eden after 
the family name of Lord Auck¬ 
land. It is 640 feet high. 

Approaching Auckland from the 
Pacific Ocean the Gothic will 
enter the Hauraki Gulf, a great 
expanse of enclosed water which 
is a veritable paradise for yachts¬ 
men. Giving protection'from the 
sea are the mountainous wooded 
islands which Captain Cook called 
Great Barrier and Little Barrier. 

Ten miles from Auckland the 
Gothic will enter Rangitoto 
Channel—two miles of deep water 
between seaside suburbs and the 
dark mass of Rangitoto Island, a 
forest-clad extinct volcano rising 
900 feet above the sea. 

Rangitoto is one of half-a- 
dozen islands of considerable size 
which screen the Waitemata 
Harbour from the Hauraki Gulf- 
in much the same way as the Isle 
of Wight protects Southampton 
Water from the English Channel. 


Extending north from Auckland 
city for about 200 miles is the 
Northland Peninsula, ending at 
North Cape, where New Zealand 
is only 36 degrees from the 
Equator. 

To sec the historic sites of 
Northland and the busy' towns and 
green fields of the present time, 
the Queen and the Duke will 
travel by air. 

From Auckland they will fly to 
the airport near Kaikohe, nearest 
centre to the historic Bay of 
Islands. Captain Cook, charting 
New Zealand’s coastline in 1769° 
chose the name Bay of- Islands! 
That is what it is—a great bay 
scattered with islands and with 
arms penetrating far inland. 

To the Bay of Islands in 1S14, 
the year before Waterloo was 
fought, came a clergyman from 
the Colony of New South Wales, 
1200 miles away. He was the’ 
Revd. Samuel Marsden, the first 
missionary to bring the Gospel to 
the Maoris. 

At the Bay of Islands in 
February 1840, Captain Hobson 
met many Maori chiefs and per¬ 
suaded them to make their marks 
on a document known as the 
Treaty of ^Vaitangi. By this 
document Captain Hobson, as 



Governor, undertook to preserve 
to the Maoris their ancestral lands, 
while they acknowledged Queen 
Victoria as their ruler. 

So New Zealand became a 
British Colony', and the way' was 
opened for settlement by colonists 
from Britain. ’ 

the Bay of Islands the 
Queen and the Duke will 
drive through forest and farm 
land to the pretty town of 
Whangarei, proud of its claim to 
be the capital of Northland. 

Next day the Royal party will 
motor south along the coast 
to Auckland, passing scores of 
villages and homesteads in pictu¬ 
resque settings close to the sea. 
To visitors from Britain this part 
of New Zealand appears to have 
much in common with Devon and 
Cornw'all. 


The Land of the 
Long White Cloud 

The Maori name for New Zea¬ 
land is Aotearoa—the Land of the 
Long White Cloud. 

Auckland, which is New Zea¬ 
land’s largest city, has a popula¬ 
tion of 350,000. It was the capital 
from 1840 to 1864. 

The Queen’s Christmas speech’ 
will be sent from the newly- 
opened station at Himatangi, 
oO ^ miles north of Wellington. 
This will be the longest radio¬ 
telephone link in the world. 

The two extinct volcanoes, 
-Rangitoto and Mount Eden, will 
“erupt” for the Queen’s benefit 
on Christmas Eve—with the aid of 
fireworks. 

The Maori population of New 
Zealand numbers 123,000. 

New Zealand was discovered in 
1642 by Abel Janszoon Tasman, 
the Dutch navigator. 
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€be olb, olb wish 

Qnce again the old wish of 
Happy Christmas is on 
everyone’s lips; once again the 
message of Peace on Earth 
and Goodwill to all Mankind 
is echoing through the world. 

And the lovely thing about 
Christmas is that all of us, 
everywhere, will be doing our 
utmost to make that wish 
come true,' remembering that 
in happiness and exultation it 
all began: 

O come, all ye faithful. 

Joyful and triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to 
Bethlehem; 

Come and behold Him,. 

Born the King of Angels: 

O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord. 

In that spirit of rejoicing we 
extend the time-honoured wish 
to all our readers: 

A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO YOU! 


A SILVER MITE 

'J'he Girl Guides, ever ready 
to help a good cause, have 
organised a Silver Mile at 
Westminster' this week as a 
Christmas gift to the Abbey, 
Restoration Fund. 

We cannot all organise 
silver miles, but a silver mite 
can also play a part in saving 
the historic shrine so dear to 
British hearts. Those of us who 
find a sixpence in our share of 
the Christmas pudding cannot 
do better than send it to the’ 
Abbey Restoration Fund, 
Abbey House, London, S.W.l 


WHO’S FOR A WALK? 

American children ride so 
much in cars and school 
buses that they are getting soft 
—according to the U.S. National 
Educational Association. 

But they are not the only ones 
who are neglecting the old- 
fashioned exercise of walking, 
once considered an excellent aid 
to digestion on Christmas Day ; 
Mr. Pickwick, for instance, went 
for a 25-mile walk between 
breakfast and dinner v/ith his 
friends at Dingley Dell, and was 
still able later to dance the com¬ 
pany off their feet. 

A non-walker at that merry 
gathering was the Fat Boy, who 
"divided his time into small 
alternate allotments of eating 
and sleeping.” 

He was warned by Sam Weller 
that if he didn’t take more 
exercise he risked the same 
“personal inconwenience ” that 
afflicted a gentleman who hadn’t 
seen his own shoes for 45 years, 
and who lost his similarly con¬ 
cealed gold watch and chain in 
consequence. 

Who’s for a long v/alk on 
Christmas Day? 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper^ 
December 29-, 1923 

^HE American people had the 
other day a very remarkable 
experience. As they walked 
about their cities, or sat at their 
lunch, or moved through their 
great shops, they heard a voice 
from one they could not see. 

It was the voice of President 
Coolidge, delivering his Message 
to Congress in Washington, and 
it was the first time in the history 
of the world that the chief man 
in a nation had stood up in 
Parliament and sent his voice 
throughout the country, so that 
people thousands of miles away, • 
going about their daily work, 
heard his words as clearly as the 
Senators and Congressmen sit¬ 
ting round him. He was even 
heard in England. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


I 

British Output Shows a Jump, 
says a newshcading. Cannot wait 
for the spring. 

To become an expert skater is a 
long job. Time slips by. 

Pre-war cars are cheaper than 
they have ever been. And older. 

A Buckinghamshire village is to 
hold its local council election on a 
Wednesday to avoid washing-day. 
No tub-thumpers. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 
It the law of 
gravity is a 
solemn fact 


A famous English cricketer is 
writing his autobiography. Sure to 
make a hit. 

There is practically nothing that 
cannot be put into a sandwich. 
We have eaten .some with practic¬ 
ally nothing in them. 




The Christmas tree 
Down Under 

^iiE Christmas trees which the 
Queen will see this week arc 
those with scarlet blossom which 
-bloom along New Zealand’s 
northern coastline at Yuletide. 

, The Maoris call the tree 
pohutukawa (“ spray-sprinkled ”) 
because it grows near the sea¬ 
shore, and for them it has a 
special significance. 

The trees were in ail their 
scarlet glory along the Bay of 
Islands on that hallowed day, 
‘Christmas 1814, when the 
Maoris first heard the message 
of Peace on Earth. The warlike 
tribesmen- stood silent on the 
beach listening to Samuel Mars- 
den, who had come from Sydney 
to preach the Gospel. 

In Europe it is the holly tree 
with its scarlet berries which is 
always associated with the 
season of glad tidings. In New 
Zealand it is the bright pohiitii- 
kawa ti ee with its scarlet blossom 
which always turns men's 
thoughts to Bethlehem. 


Many Happy Returns 



Grreting.s to Princess Alex¬ 
andra, who will he 17 ou 
Christmas Day'. 

Photograph by Dorothy WikUns 

St. Stephen’s Day 

"Dird folk-lore contains many 
references to the wren, or 
little Jenny Wren as we love to 
call it. 

One story is that the wren 
betrayed St. Stephen; the riiartyr, 
pursued by a raging mob, hid in 
some furze bushes,, and the bird 
revealed his presence by chatter¬ 
ing noisily and flitting out of the 
thicket. 

At one time the wren was 
hunted on St. Stephen’s Day 
(December 26) as a pious prac¬ 
tice, for this betrayal of a good 
saint. 

'fha year in which St. Stephen 
was stoned to death, as /ecorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, is 
supposed to have been a.d. 33. 
Well over a hundred churches in 
this.countrvare dedicated to him. 


THE HAPPY SEASON 

A ND numerous indeed arc the 
hearts to which Christmas 
brings a brief season of happi¬ 
ness and enjoyment. 

How. many families whose 
members have been dispersed 
and .scattered far and wide, in 
the restless struggles of life, are 
then re-united, and meet once 
again in that happy state of com¬ 
panionship and mutual goodwill, 
which is a source of such pure 
and unalloyed delight. 

How many old recollections, 
and how many dormant sym¬ 
pathies, does Christmas lime 
awaken! Charles Dickens 

A.S fits the holy Christmas 
birth. 

Be this, good friends, our carol 
still— 

Be peace on earth, be peace on 
earth. 

To men of gentle will. 

ly. M. Thackeray 

XjOve came down at Christmas, 
Love all lovely. Love Divine, 
Love was born at Christmas, 
Star and Angels gave the sign. 
Worship we the Godhead, 
Love Incarnate, Love Divine, 
Worship we our Jesus: • 

But wherewith for sacred sign? 
Love shall be our token. 

Love be yours and love be mine, 
Love to God and all men. 

Love for plea and gift and sign. 

Christina Rossetti 


Think on These Things 

This is the first Christmas 
message of all, as told in the 
second chapter of St. Luke ; 

A ND the angel said unto them. 
Fear not: for, behold, 1 
bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this shall be a sign unto 
you ; Ye shall find the bafie 
\yrappcd in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger. 

And suddenly ihoi'c was with 
the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men. 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 76, 19S3 

THEY SAY . . . 

^HE • Much - Binding - in - the - 
-*■ Marsh song now has 750 
verses. Mr. Kenneth Horne. 

^riiERE is need to create in the 
younger generation a respect 
and affection for bird life, and 
the Press and the schools can 
help in this matter. ' 

Mr. George Thomas, M.P. 

Creed and thrift are brothers ; 

one saves time and the other 
money. Mr. Neville Duke 

^N the whole there is probably 
less cruelty than when I 
was a boy, and less wanton 
destruction. 

Mr. F. H. Hay man, M.P. 

Tt will help us on our way it 
the old employer-workpeople 
relationship can be gradually 
developed into something nearer 
membership of a working team. 

Minister of Labour 
and National Service 

Tf the same holdups on the 
roads happened in factories 
through bad layout or inadequate 
machinery they would soon be 
put right. 

Minister of Transport 
and Civil .iviation 

Tn developing goodwill, faith, 
-*• and understanding among 
nations, schools have a key role 
to play, but much depends on 
the impartiality of teachers. A 
favoured nation point of view 
in history textbooks should be 
avoided. General Marshall 

Out and About 

^'UERE'is ample reward for 
hanging half a coconut or a 
wooden bell with a dangling 
piece of fat outside the window 
for the birds. An ordinary bird- 
table is likely to be swept dean 
in no time by greedy starlings or 
sparrows, but these upside-down 
hanging larders give a chance to 
the tree tits. Most of them sport 
bright colours, and are pretty 
little acrobats. 

Your larder may attract the 
clever Great Tit, or more likely 
the Blue Tit (often called Tom 
Tit). 

About the same size is the 
Coal Tit,.so called because his 
head and throat are black, with 
white patches. But there is some 
green and brown on his back, 
and the wings are blue-black. 
He is the only Tit so British that 
nowhere except in Britain is he 
found. C. D. D. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Sir James Barrie wrote: 
Let us try to be a little kinder 
than is necessary. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Tiic ford at Watcrend, near 
W heathajupslcad, llerts« 
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THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


gILENT NIGHT, HOLY NIGHT, 

All is calm, all is bright 
Round yon Virgin Mother and Child ; 
Holy Infant so tender and mild. 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Sleep in heavenly peace. 

Silent night, holy night, 

Shepherds first sav/ the light. 

Heard resounding clear and long. 
Far and near, the angel song : 
Christ the Saviour is here, 

Christ the Saviour is here. 

Silent night, holy night. 

Son of God, oh how bright 
Love is smiling from Thy face ! 
Peals for us the hour of grace, 
Christ our Saviour is born, 
Christ our Saviour is born. 



It was Christmas Eve, 1818, in the little viilage of Oberndorf, serene in its 
snowy mantle high in the Austrian Alps. 


The priest Joseph Mohr was discussing the 
celebrations with leading members of his 


next day’s 
parish. 



I i the church, organist Franz Gruber was practising when 
the organ broke down. He hurried to tell the priest. 


“Somehow we will have music tomorrow,” Joseph assured him. Thai evening Joseph had to go through a r'aging blizzard to a 
“ And I will write a Christmas hymn for you to set to music.” house where a baby boy had just been born. ^ 



It was warm and peaceful inside the Alpine home where young Father 
Mohr gave his blessing to the mother and her Christmas Eve baby. 


Later, the blizzard ceased, and on his way home the calm, starlit 
night gave Joseph the theme for that promised hymn. 


At home he wrote out the words, and in a short 
while Franz had composed the melody. 


Franz played it on his guitar next morning, the congregation learned it. Soon it was carried on its first stage from 
and the carol was ready to begin its travels through Christendom. Oberndorf by the travelling organ-repairer. 


In 1854 the Prussian King ordered it to be placed first on all Christmas 
programmes. Today it is sung all over the Christian world. 
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" CHRISTMAS 
BOXES 

Many a brisk knock at our 
doors this week heralds the greet¬ 
ing: “Christmas box, please?” 

There perhaps stands the paper 
boy. Father gives him a coin and 
a cheery word, and away he goes. 

The Christmas box custom is 
centuries old, but its origins are 
vague and constantly provoke 
much correspondence in the Press. 
One of our most popular ballads, 
Sally in our Alley, written by 
Henry Carey nearly 250 years ago, 
has the verse: 

When Christmas comes about 

again. 

Oh! then I shall have money; 

I’ll hoard it up, and box and all. 
I'll give it to my honey. 

Much earlier than that old John 
Aubrey, a noted Wiltshire re¬ 
corder of relics and customs, 
described an interesting find of 
Roman remains which included a 
pot “ like an Apprentice’s earthern 
Christmas Boxe.” 

In cheery groups, with glowing 
lanterns swinging, 17th-century 
apprentices, waits, and their 
friends would trudge the cobbled 
streets at Christmas, putting any 
offerings into such boxes. 

IN IREL.4ND 

An 18th-century Irish book 
describes Dublin toyshops selling 
“the Christmas boxc.” It was a 
round, turned bo.x, with a close- 
fitting top, and on Christmas Day 
each child would appear with 
one, and cry to father, mother, 
friends, and relations: “ My Christ¬ 
mas box oil you?” 

Of course, good-natured grum¬ 
bles about it are as old as the 
custom itself. A London news- 
.paper of 1888 complained that 
“gratuities at the Christmas 
season are still expected by the 
postman, the lamplighter, the dust¬ 
man, etc.” 

But. added the writer, although 
the Christmas box custom was 
sometimes abused, it was linked 
with “a spirit of kindliness and 
benevolence.” 

And so say all of us. 
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Todw, fTKlCkETEES SAIL 02 FLV 
VAST DISTANCES, BUT WHEN 

"SILVER BILLY'BELPMAM 

PLATED For HAW8LED0N AND WAS 
The best batsman in ensland , 

HE DID ALL HIS TKAVELLINCi 
ON HORSEBACLC ... 

HE USEb To RBE FROM HIS HOHE 
UTiLFORt) (SURREY) n 

HmSLEOOH (HAMOSHIRE) — , ., 

2T miles —FiAYA OAY'S 
CRtCRET.THEN RlOE 
mEArmuT 


sporting Flashbacks 




'/// 

Beldhaw 

WASe6 

WHEN HE 
DIED ON 

FEB.RO,/V 

1B&^ 


GiLBERf 
MERRICK 

-BlRMlSSHAMOrY- 
IS THE FIFTH 
(50ALHEEPEK FROM 
THAT aUB TO PLAT 
F02 ENGLAND... 

The FIRST WAS , 
CHRIS.CHARSLEY (I 89 ?), 
~ WHO WAS PRESENTED 
WITH A PIAHO WHEN 
HE LEFT THE CLUB 
(THEN KNOWN AS 
SMALL HEATH), 
EVENTUAUY To 
BECOME CHIEF 
CONSTABLE OF 
COVENTRY 


BLIZZARD BEATS CLIMERS IN THE FAR SOUTH 


Big Ben, the ice-covered 9000- 
foot mountain on Heard Island, 
remains unconquered after another 
determined but unsuccessful 
assault by three members of the 
Australian Antarctic Research Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Heard Island is 2500 miles 
south-west of Perth ’ in the 
Southern Ocean, and has been 
manned by a party of Australian 
scientists since 1947. 

The three Australians have 
returned to their Heard Island 
base after an 18-day struggle to 
reach a height of 5000 feet on the 
mountain—the highest point yet 
attained. 

They were defeated by blizzards, 
bad visibility, and a shortage of 
rations. 

t The party was led by John 
Bechervaise, in charge of the 
Heard Island base. With him were 
two meteorologists, Peter Shaw of 
Sydney and Fred Elliott of Gee¬ 
long. 

Elliott, a former pupil of 
Bechervaise at Geelong College, 
was with him in the first scaling 
of Tasmania's Federation Peak, 
and also at the first landing on 
Rodondo Island, off the Victorian 
coast, in 1945. 

Bechervaise made elaborate pre¬ 


parations for the climb. Several 
reconnaissances were made on the 
lower slopes and four ice caves 
were built at strategic points and 
stocked with food. 

The party, roped together, toiled 
up the mountain to a point im¬ 
mediately below the final summit 
slopes, overlooking the Gotley 
glacier. 

There a blizzard swept down on 
them, completely burying their 
tent in snow for five days to a 
depth of 15 inches above the 
ridge pole. The climbers built an 
emergency igloo beside the tent. 

After five days beneath the 


SERVING DOLLS 

An American ex-serviceman and 
his wife who started a doll-repair 
service in 1946, now have one of 
the largest dolls' hospitals in the 
world. Each year they repair 5000 
dolls and sell 3000 new ones. 

Their staff includes a dolls’ 
dressmaker and a dolls’ hair¬ 
dresser who shampoos and sets 
the wigs in accordance with the 
latest fashion. The shop sells over 
1000 doll’s dresses annually, rang¬ 
ing from net evening frocks to 
calico day dresses. Their stock 
also includes nylon stockings, 
beach wear, veils, and fur coats. 


snow they dug out the tent and 
repitched it above the igloo in a 
fierce blizzard. 

Finally, lack of food forced the 
party to abandon the attempt and 
they began the descent through 
swirling cloud. Bad weather again 
held them up at 4000 feet, where 
Bechervaise and Shaw fell through 
a snow bridge over a crevasse. 
Elliott, left behind, anchored him¬ 
self and pulled the pair out. 

At the first break in the weather 
—only the second fair day in the 
entire journey—the party reached 
the Abbotsmith moraine and met 
a relief party from the base. The 
three climbers were in an ex¬ 
hausted condition. 

Big Ben is flanked by rock but¬ 
tresses. Great glaciers, heavily 
crevassed, sweep down to the sea, 
ending in ice cliffs battered by the 
Southern Ocean’s surf. | 

Radio-transmitting weather bal¬ 
loons released near the mountain 
show that the temperature^ at the 
summit falls as low as' minus 
20 degrees and the wind rises to 
more than 100 miles per hour. 

The peak is almost always 
enveloped in dense cloud. Every 
attempt to climb the mountain so 
far has been defeated by bad 
weather. 


YOUNG COMPOSER’S 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

It will be a particularly happy 
Christmas for Richard Oxtoby, a 
I4-year-old CN reader in South 
Africa. He is to hear one of 
his compositions played by the 
Durban Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and another sung by thousands of 
voices. 

He is the son,of Mr. Charles 
Oxtoby, a well-known music critic 
and broadcaster, and the orches¬ 
tral work to be performed is 
his Christmas Suite for clarinet 
and strings, with the young com¬ 
poser himself playing the clarinet. 

The choral work is a melody for 
a new carol which will be sung 
by crowds of people at the 1953 
Carols by Candlelight festival in 
Durban’s Albert Park. 

Ever since he was ten Richard 
has been devoted to music, and, 
in addition to'composing and play¬ 
ing, he makes old-fashioned instru¬ 
ments—lutes, harpsichords, and 
clavichords. 

EARLY PIANO 

Just now he is at work on a 
clavichord, an instrument which 
went out of general use at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 
Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven all 
loved this early piano for its soft, 
delicate tone. 

Richard has found out how to 
make one by studying descriptions 
and pictures in books—and by 
applying his own skill as a 
carpenter. 

Meanwhile, everyday school 
work .is also- important, but his 
parents have promised that in a 
few years! time they will take him 
to Britain to meet the Dolmetsch 
family, who are famed for their 
practical interest in these instru¬ 
ments of bygone times. 

All CN readers will join us in 
wishing him every success in his 
rfiusical career. 


DIAL HMS 

H.M.S. Eagle, our newest air¬ 
craft carrier, is the first ship in the 
Royal Navy to have an automatic 
telephone exchange on board. 
There are 500 lines. 


THE AFRICAN JOURNEYS OF MUNGO PARK—picture-story of a famous explorer (8) 



Next day Mungo heard that the native king 
in Sego suspected that, he was a spy working 
for the kingdom’s enemies. Messengers came 
to ask the white stranger the purpose of his 
journey. They did not believe him when he 
said it was to see the River Niger, asking him 
whether there were no rivers in his own country 
that he should have come so far, and endured 
so many hardships merely to sec another ? 


The following day the messengers returned 
and said it was the king’s wish that the traveller 
should depart at once, but, as the ruler wished 
to relieve a white man in distress, he had sent 
him a present of 5000 cowries! Mungo was 
delighted, for cowries are little shells that were 
used for money. He was able to obtain a guide 
now, and he continued his journey along the 
river then unknown to Europeans, 


A few days later he saw his first giraffe— 
which he called a “ camelopard.” His guide 
appeared nervous and said there were many 
lions in this region. Then the man shouted in 
terror, and Mungo saw a lion ahead of them. 
His poor horse was incapable of galloping, and 
the explorer expected the lion to spring. But 
perhaps it was not hungry, or was afraid of 
them, for it remained still as they rode past. 


Mungo’s horse grew feebler, and one morning 
it lay down and could not rise, . Sadly he knelt 
beside the worn-out comrade of his adventures, 
and wondered how long it would be before he 
too would have to lie down and die. For he 
was weak from loss of sleep, having been kept 
awake every night by swarms of mosquitoes. 
He took off the horse’s saddle and bridle, and 
placed a good supply of grass before it. 


Can the indomitable explorer continue his journey on foot? See next week’s instahnent 
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DANGER MOUNTAIN 

Patrick Pringle^* 


Jack and Robin Hilton are with 
their parents in Switzerland. They 
j'o ski-ing with a Swiss girl, Jiinge, 
whose father, Rudi, is a ski 
instructor. They track down a 
gang of- forgers in a wood on 
Danger Mountain, but the boys 
are captured. RucTi rescues them 
and goes after the forgers. Jnnge 
and the hoys are still in the 
forgers' hnt when someone else 
comes in—and Jack wonders if it 
is the gang's Chief. 

17. The Chief 

J UNGE and Robin tiptoed across 
the room and joined Jack by 
the door. They peered through 
the cracks, and saw the shadowy 
figure by the printing press. At 
first they could not sec his face 
by the light of the oil lamp; then 
he turned sideways, and Robin 
gasped. 

“It's Dr. Marcus—the Pro¬ 
fessor!” he whispered excitedly. 

“Sh!” warned Jack. “For 
goodness' sake don't move.” 

He was puzzled. He had ex¬ 
pected the Chief of the gang to 
turn up. But here was indeed 
Dr. Marcus, the man who had 
been so friendly and had pretended 
that he could not ski—the man 
who had denied ownership of the 
attache case that Otto had stolen 
from his room. 

Now he was picking up piles of 
forged currency notes, and stuffing 
them into the bomb-like containers 
that had puzzled Jack- ever since 
be had seen them on the benches. 
As each container was filled he 
put it into a rucksack. 

Dash for cover 

Jungc and the boys watched in 
silence. Then Otto, the prisoner, 
began to talk. 

“Try- to shut him up,” whis¬ 
pered Jack. 

It was too late. Dr. Marcus 
stopped what he was doing, and, 
stood stock still for a few seconds. 
Then he strode quickly to the door 
leading to their room. 

“ Back I Behind the dynamo! ” 
whispered Jack. 

■ They nearly tripped over one 
another as they turned and 
scrambled for cover. Robin was 
last, and Junge had to pull him 
down behind the dynamo, where 
she and Jack were already crouch¬ 
ing. The next moment the door 
was fluiig open. 

“Wer ist da?” snapped the 
Professor, holding up an oil-lamp. 

“Schiessen sic nicht!” shouted 
Otto in terror. " Das bin ich, Otto.” 

“Otto!” The Professor walked 
farther into the room, an auto¬ 
matic steady in his right hand. 
Jungc and the boys edged a little 
round the dynamo as he came to 
one side. 

Otto let out another flood of 
German then, but Dr. Marcus cut 
him short suddenly, and barked a 
few sentences back. Then he 
turned to the door, went out, and 
as he shut it they heard the key 
turn in the lock. 

"Keep still,” Jack told Jungc. 
" You stay here. I'm going to 
have another look.” 



' Wer ist da ?” snapped the 
Professor 

The Professor was going back¬ 
ward and forward from the print¬ 
ing press to the bench, carrying 
piles of notes and stuffing them 
into the bomb-like containers. 

Then Otto began talking again. 
He had said only a few words 
when Junge whispered loudly: 

“ He's going to give us away.” 
Jack had half-expected this to 
happen when the "Professor had 
come in before. Otto, with 
nothing to lose, was going to warn 
Dr. Marcus that' he was being 

"englSh^oins" 

3. Anglo-Saxon 
Kingdoms 

I Jn the separate kingdoms of 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders 
I of Britain the earliest coins 
I were small gold pieces ealled 
thrymsas, and small silver 
I coins called sceattas. The 
latter copied Roman coin 
' types but gradually evolved 
, into beautifully elaborate 
I patterns. 

In the eighth century began 
' the long scries of silver 
, pennies. From the kingdom 
I of Kent the most famous 
I coinage is that of King Offa, 

I the earliest English king to 
' put his portrait on his coins. 

' Some Archbishops of Canter¬ 
bury also issued coins with 
I fheir portraits. 



For Edmund, King of East 
I Anglia, murdered by Danish 
invaders in 870, there is a 
I well-known series of memo- 
' rial coins, giving him the 
' title of Saint. 

The kingdom of Mercia 
I finally became supreme under 
such leaders as King Alfred, 
one of whose silver pennies is 
pictured here. On one side is 
his portrait; on the other, the 
monogram of London, where 
the coin was struck. 


. 4 . 

t 

I 
I 

t 

watched in the hope that he 
would get his release as a reward. 

“Try to shut him up!” whis¬ 
pered Jack. 

Junge did not try to reason with 
Otto. She ran across and clapped 
her hand over his mouth. His 
words were citt off abruptly. Then 
she muflled a cry of pain as he 
managed to bite her hand. 

Robin was already beside her, 
and without hesitation he punched 
Otto hard in the stomach and sat 
on him. The man let out a grunt 
as the breath was knocked out of 
him, and Jungc snatched olf her 
w'oollea ski cap and stuffed it in 
his mouth. 

Jack saw the Professor stuff the 
last of the containers into his 
rucksack. He picked up the ruck¬ 
sack, and walked out of the room. 
The next moment the outer door 
slammed. 

“Looks as if he is the Chief, 
after all. Has he gone?” asked 
Robin. 

" Yes, but don't let go,'' said 
Jack, He ran across to Otto. “All 
right, Jungc. You go back and 
keep watch.” 

Out of the chalet 

He took over the job of gagging 
Otto, and as Junge had nothing to 
report from the door, he withdrew 
it. Robin jumped away at the 
same time! 

Otto had not got enough breath 
to shout, and was quite ready to 
lie still until he had revived. 

Junge tried the door, but it held 
firm. “ How do we get out?” 

“There's a leak in the roof,” said 
Jack. 

When Jack pointed out the leak 
Jungc looked doubtful. 

“ It cannot be rotten.” she said. 
“The wood is all new.” 

“There's a gap,” Robin told her. 
“I felt it.”- 

Jack went over to the w'all. 

“You get on my shoidders, 
Junge,” he said. 

He stooped to let her climb on, 
to his back, and rose slowly, while' 
Robin held the lamp. When Jack 
was standing upright Jungc could 
just reach the upper timbers. 

“There is a loose one,” she 
called down. “Two, I think. Can 
you get me higher?” 

“No,” grunted Jack. 

She came down again, and Jack 
had another look at the roof,' 

'“ Do you think you could stand 
Robin's weight, Jungc?” he asked. 

“I think so. But——” 

"The three of us together. You 
on me, and Robin on you.” 

“ But you cannot bear us both.” 

“For a little while, I think. 
You’ll have to try to get up 
quickly, Robin. Take olf your 
boots.” 

Jack knelt against the wall, 
Junge climbed on to him, and 
Robin half-climbed, half-jumped 
on to her back. He got his legs 
over her shoulders, and she 
grasped his ankles while Jack held 
hers and started to rise slowly, 
and rather unsteadily. 

Cuiiliiiiied on page 10 


Win a £50 holiday voucher in 
this g:reat painting: competition 
or one of these super prizes 



Portable radios 
Bicycles 


Electric trains 
Cameras 
Tennis rackets 
Watches 
Dolls’ prams 
Talking dolls 
Tricycles 
Cricket bats 


Just ask Mummy to get tlio 
entry form next time slie'.s 
at tlic chemist. There are 
two age-grouffs—up to 8 
and between 9-12 inclusive. 
So don’t forget: Sec you 
get your entry fotm. Go hi 
—and good luck. Separate 
prizes for boys and girls. 


Paint boxes 
National Saving^s Certificates 


PUltE COD LIN’ER OIL 

Health and strength from the. .9ea 


a nMillif 

pints W 
^ristmos 




When you arc asked what you > 

would like for Christmas choose the 
paints which famous artistsTise— winsor 
& NEWTON S. Look at this line box, the A.14 ; 
it has FOURTEEN square pans and two tubes of 
brilliant, easy-flowing. Scholastic water colours. 

It has a good brush too, all complete in an 
attractive black or maroon enamelled finish box, 
for only 10/-. There arc many other fine boxes 
in Winsor & Newton's wide range. 

FREE : Ask your shopkeeper to give you a copy of 
our Junior Pahniug Book amt Catalogue, 
or, mite to the address below for one. . 



WINSOk & MEWTON, LTD-., 
WEALDSTONi:, HARROW, 
MIDDLESEX. 
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NEW Br. 
EMPIRE 
(illustrated) 

All Free to collectors ask¬ 
ing to see our famous 
“Quality” Approvals 
(discoiint or nett). Send 
3(1. (abroad 6d.) for our 
postage and ilhistrated 
list. IF you wish you may 
join “THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB,’* Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge, and Membership Card. Approvals sent monthly. 
World Wide Gift Scheme, inc. Tweezers, Magnifiers, etc. W'e aim to sati.sfy yoit and 
our Service covers the world. Monthly Approval selections a speciality. (Post Section 
£st. 1897). List of Accessories available. " Please state if an adult collector. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 32), 29 Palace Street, CANTERBURY, Kent. 

BARGATM STAMFPACKETS^^^^^^^ 


7 



The “ GAMES ” packet of desirable 
stamps can be yours today and it is 
FREE. These large bi-coloured 
stamps depict CYCLIST, Soccer 
PLAYERS and TENNIS. They will 
make a wonderful, colourful display 
in your album. Do not delay, send 
right away, just enclose 3d. for postage 
with your reply and request our time- 
tested Approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 


200 STAMPS FREE 

to all applicants for our discount 
Approvals. Write now. 
Return postage appreciated 

P. OWEN (CN124) 

Bayona,” Heysoms Avenue, 
GREENBANK, NORTHWICH. CHESHIRE 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint inclucllos 
LATEST ISSUES.) 

2, GREAT BRITAIN. 

□. V.S.A. - / 

Send for the selection which interests YOU I 
PROMPT flDd INDIVIDUAL attention for the 
INTELLIGENT collector. 

LOOSE LEAP ALBUMS from 17/6. Catalogues 
and all accessories. 

BENNETT (Cl, 

44 Barrel Road, Retford, Notts. 

Two CORONATION 

irom N. Zealand free to every. 


Packets 


50 diff. 

100 dift. 

200 diff. 

'Airmails 

3/- 

Benmarlt 1/9 

Austria 3/- 

Nor^vay 

!/• 

Italy 

1/6 

Belgium 3/6 

Portugal 

1/6 

Poland 

3/6 

China 2/6 

S. Afrira 

2 6 

Russia 

3,6 

Germany 2/6 

Australia 2/- 

Sweden 

2,3 

Hungary 3/- 

Mexico 

2/6 

Fr. Cols 

3/. 

Franco 2/9 


Br. Emp. 100,1/6; 200,3/3; 300,7/»{ 500,14/- 


I’OHlage 2.id. extra. Cash with order, please 

BATTSTAMPS (N) 5 Heme Rd,. London, S.W.ll 

4 stamps of Queen Elizabeth. 

4 pictorial stamps of Europe. 

4 pictorial stamps of Asia. 

4 pictorial stamps of Africa. 

4 pictorial stamps of America. 

All absolutely FREE to every appli- 
c.ant for . our high-class and . high 
discount Approvals. Enclose 2^d. 
postage, please. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54-56 Blackett St, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


20 


MINT STAMPS 


Including large pictorials and many out-of-the- 
way stamps, every ono unused. All FREE to 
applicants for my bargain discount Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. postage. 

S. SALMON (CN4), 

JI9 Beechcroft Road, IPSWICH 

: 50 DIFFERENT ; 

• Stamps .and Good Quality Hinges < 

’ FREE with my Good Value ' 

, Approvals. ] 

► Please scud stamp to : . 

: ROY COLLYER ; 

> 109 Pershore Rd,, Birmingham, 5 < 


50 Airmails 
50 Argentine 
25 Bolivia 
25 Ceylon 
25 Iceland 
25 Jamaica 
25 Liechtenstein 
25 Manchuria 
50 Norway 
25 S.W. Africa 
25 Vatican 


2/9 

1/3 

1/8 

1/6 

3/4 

2 /- 

1/6 

1/6 

1 /- 

3/- 

2 /. 


100 Bulgaria 
100 Finland 
200 France 
200 Germany 
100 Gt. Britain 
200 Hungary 
100 Jugosi.i^ ia 
100 Portugal 
100 Russia 
100 French Cols, 


3/- 

2/9 

3/2 

2/4 

7/6 

2/4 

2/6 

3/- 

3/6 

3/ 


300 Brit. Empire 6/9 


“CORONATION SETS" 


Crown Colonies: 62 values Mint 16/' 
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25 Burma 2/3 
25 Cuba 1/6 
25 Iraq !/• 
25 Kenya ^6 
25 Malta " 
25 Saar 
25 Siam 
25 Syria 


50 Chile 1/9 100 China 1/2 
50 Egypt 2/3 100 Csiech, 1/6 
50 F.ire 4/6 100 Praticcl/3 
50 Iran 2/3 100 If.aly 1/6 
50 India !/• 10() Japan 1/6 
50 Peru 2/3 100 .Spain 1/9 
50 Tunis 2/6 IQO Swiss 2/0 
50U.S.A. 1/2 100 WorldlOd. 
FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 .and over. 
Postage 2id. extra. Full list FREE on request. 
D. C. SINCLAIRE 

126 Erskine Road, StTTTON. Surrey. 


2 /' 

1/1 

1/9 


Write for Approvals and How lo Get 

I 500 STAMPS FREE | 

I_____ 

enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

**Tke Bungalow,*’ 42 Guilford Avenue, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 


1 .OOO STAMPS 7/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GT. BRITAIN 
500, 3/6! 250, 1/9; 100, XOd. 

Br. Empire; 100. 1/6; 200. 3/6; ?00. 7/3; 
500, 15/6. Triangulars: 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50.10/-! 100.30/-, Ely. Engines: 15,1/6; 
25. 2/8! 50. 5/6. Maps: 10. 1/6; 25. 2/9. 

Ships: 10, 1/3! 25, 2/6. 

All current British Colonial mint ftamps In 
stock, including Coronation stamps and all 
new Elizabethan Issues. Lists on request. 
S. TATUOW & SONS, Ecklngton, Sheffield 


50 PICTORIALS FREE! 

50 superb pictorial stamps FREE to 
applicants sending 3d. in stamps 
for my discount Approvals. FREE 
GIFTS MONTHLY. 

ROLAND HENLEY 

41 Victoria St., Farnworth, Lanct, 


FREE STAMPS- 

6 Giant Trlaugulars Free to all 
applicants for our Modern Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. Please ask for 
details of our Free Gift Scheme which 
includes Giant Packets, Albums and 
Philatelic Publications and £<iuipment. 

HOOKERS (3), 

8 LISCARD RD., LIVERPOOL, 15 


FREE!FREE!FREE! 

PICTORIALS. FRENCH COLONIALS, 
high value BRIT. COLONIAL (cat. over 
10/-), 100 stamps in .nil to make 3'oiir collec¬ 
tion the envy of your friends sent entirely 
FREE to all geiuilno Approval applicants 
enclosing 5d. for postage, 

LINDSEY STAMPS (IS), 8S Legsby Ave., Grimsby 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

cheese°"labels 

On Approval, particulars, stamp, 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

List, 1,700 different sets, 6d. pest free, 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

11 Old Bond Street, London, W.l. 


100 STAMPS VALUED 10'- FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. BUMPED PACKET 
OF 100 ALL DlFFEilENT STAMPS; they ccnio 
from all p.arts of the world, America, Asia, Europe, 
Africa, and have a catalogue value of about !()/-. 
Tiiey will add numher, interest .and value to Your 
Very Own Collection. In addition, we will rlso 
pond you free our Windsor Scries List of orcr 
300 other packets, and details of nicmUcrsbip of 
our AVindsor Stamp Club and Club Badgf. 

AVrite Now. Ju.st ask for 100 DIFFERENT 
FREE PACKET .'’nd .ask to see a selection of 
AVindsor Stamps on Approval. EiKdosc 2Jd. stamp 
for posting to you. Do not delay and miss this 
siipijr offer : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (dept. c.^.) 
UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 

^ flP ra a. A.ms.A A a. ^ o 4> 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


The World’s 
Millions 

The density of population in the 
(vorld varies from five persons a 
square mile in such places as 
Canada and Australia to 500 
persons a square mile in the 
United Kingdom^ Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Germany and Japan. 

This information is contained in 
a report by the Rockefeller Foun¬ 
dation. It is estimated that world 
population which was 2400 million 
in 1950 will be 3250 million in 
A D 2000. 

The Indians hav? been told 
recently that it is quite likely that 
if the same number of babies are 
born every year, she will have 
520 million inhabitants in 1981 
and that to feed all these extra 
mouths she must begin at once to 
grow much more food. 

The census taken in India two 
years ago shows that her ten 
largest cities are Calcutta, Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, Delhi, Hyderabad, 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Cawn- 
pore, Poona, and Lucknow. 


PREFAB FOR A KING 

An order has been placed in 
Britain for a number of aluminium 
buildings for use as a hunting lodge 
for the new King of Saudi Arabia. 

Easily dismantled and packed, 
they will be carried on camels from 
place to place. So one of the 
newest forms of construction will 
be carried by one of the oldest 
forms of transport. 


WARM FEET 

Electrically-heated plastic slip¬ 
pers are available for the American 
housewife. They provide just a 
nice, comfortable warmth, says the 
designer. 

They have to be plugged into a 
light or power point, however, so 
everywhere the wearer walks the 
flex is sure to go! 


J^ENNETH Butler, captain of 
Wycombe Wanderers, the 
well-known amateur football club, 
travels to’and from Nev/port every 
weekend to play for his club. A 
research chemist at Newport, he 
travels some 12,000 miles every 
season to play for Wycombe. 

]\Iarkham Wildman, 17-year-old 
Peterborough boy, recently 
won the youths’ snooker cham-, 
pionship, beating the Welsh junior 
billiards and snooker champion, 
Emlyn Parry (18), in the final. 

Jack HLvle, England s greatest 
distance swimmer, is winning 
new laurels with the butterfly 
stroke. Recently he set up a new 
200-yards record of 2 minutes 
21.3-seconds, beating the previous 
best by one second. . 

(^AROLE Bernoth, I5-year-oId 
Queensland schoolgirl, has set 
up new Australian junior and 
Queensland open high jump 
records with a leap of 5 feet 
2i inches. 



Dorothy Parrott, 17-year-old Bal- 
ham hurdler and high-jumper, is 
taking up another branch of 
athletics—^javelin-throtving. Here 
she is seen receiving instruction 
from Roy Brisley, Hercules 
Athletic Club coach. 


Lewis Hoad, at the age of 19, 
is making a claim to be the 
world’s best amateur tennis player. 
He has won the New South 
Wales, Queensland, and Victorian 
singles titles against strong opposi¬ 
tion. 

^Y^arning to umpires, issued by 
the newly-formed Association 
of Cricket Umpires: “If you use 
stones for recording the number 
of balls bowled, make certain they 
are still in your pocket when the 
game is over.” Apparently, one 
groundsman had the cutters of his 
mower ruined because an umpire 
left his six stones lying on the 
wicket after a match! 

■N/ext Easter, Sussex C.C. are to 
run ten-day coaching schools 
to search for youth talent in the 
county. They will be held at 
Eastbourne, Hastings, Horsham, 
and Haywards Heath. Youngsters 
who show promise will have 
further coaching at the Sussex 
county ground. 

goME years ago, the right wing of 
the Corinthians Schools XI 
was composed of Walter Robins 
and Sydney Hepburn. Both 
became famous with the great 
Corinthians amateur football side, 
and of course, W. V. Robins also 
played for Middlesex and England 
at cricket. Today, the right wing 
of the Corinthians-Casuals Schools 
XI is again formed by Robins and 
Hepburn—the sons of those 
■sporting fathers. 

Jn January, 24 outstanding young 
cricketers of New South Wales 
will undertake a week’s intensive 
coaching at the Sydney Oval. Their 
coaches will be former Test 
players. Further encouragement 
for young cricketers is the offer of 
an Australian cattle-breeder to 
finance a team of promising 
players from the Northern states 
for a three-week tour of New 
Zealand. 


DANGER MOUNTAIN 


Continned from page 9 

They were all panting when. 
Robin felt the boards above. He 
pushed at one, and it gave way 
with a clatter, sending down quite 
a lot of snow. 

They had to go down again 
and rest, and then repeated the 
process. This time Robin got two 
more boards away, and more snow 
fell on Junge and Jack. 

“They can’t be nailed down at 
all.” Robin looked up at the gap. 
“Jf you can get me a little higher 
I think I can do it next time.” 

Junge put her feet on Jack’s 
shoulder this time, and he could 
hardly bear the strain. He felt his 
knees giving way, and was about 
to call Robin down when the 
weight suddenly lifted. 

“I’m up!” panted Robin. 

He had his arms over one of the 
timbers, and his legs were swing¬ 
ing in mid-air. Jack held Junge's 
ankles firmly while she put her 
hands under Robin’s feet and 
pushed him up. • 

“All right,” he called out. as he 
disappeared through the opening. 

“Take care,” Junge warned. 
Then she jumped down, and Jack 
leaned against the wall to recover 
his strength. 


Robin climbed up and reached 
the bottom of the upper rooff 
which covered the bedroom and 
was much steeper. Then he made 
his way along the, edge, and 
dropped easily on to the outside 
balcony. He hurried down the 
stairs, paused to listen, and then 
went back into the chalet. A few 
moments later he had unlocked 
the door of the other room. 

“Well done,” said Jack. 

“It’s getting’dark,” Robin told 
him. “We’ll have to hurry.” He 
began to put on his boots. 

“But we can never catch him 
now,” said Junge. “He will be 
far ahead already, and we don’t 
know where he is going.” 

“ We . can get to the power- 
station and telephone a warning,” 
said Jack. “He may be going to 
the railway-” 

“The Paris run,” said Robin 
suddenly.. 

“What?” 

“They were getting the. stuff 
ready for what they called the 
Paris run.” 

“Then wo do know where he is 
going,” said Junge. “He goes to 
catch the Paris express.” 

To be continued 


JJatt Mann, who was born in 
Leeds, is the most famous of 
all the American swimming 
coaches (Eight of his pupils from 
Michigan University won gold 
medals at the last Olympics.) 
Now he is to come to this country 
to conduct a course of coaching 
for our swimmers, at Lough¬ 
borough College, next April. 

Jhere are not many annual 
cricket fixtures that can claim 
not to have suffered interference 
from the weather, but that is the 
proud boast of the Northern 
Cricket Society—and the game re¬ 
ferred to takes place on Boxing 
Day! This year it will be held at 
Bramhope, near Leeds. 

JjORD Burghley, the ex-Olympic 
hurdler, has recently been 
made a Master of Soviet Sport and 
presented with a silver medallion. 
This award is usually given to out¬ 
standing Russian athletes. 

JjAURiE Fishlock, former Surrey 
and England Test cricketer, 
has been appointed cricket coach 
and P.T. instructor at St. Dunstan’s 
School, Catford, 

Qtanley Mortensen, the Black¬ 
pool and England centre-for¬ 
ward, has agreed to stand as a 
candidate in the Blackpool elec¬ 
tion of town councillors. 
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THE ZOO PREPARES 
FOR ITS CENSUS 

By Craven Hill, CN Correspondent at Regent's Park 


J)ecember is a busy month for 
the keepers at the Zoo, for in 
all sections of the menagerie they 
are counting the animals in 
preparation for the annual stock¬ 
taking. This takes place officially 
on the last day of the \ear. 

This year’s census is likely to 
be a bigger job than usual, for the 
Gardens were stocked to the limit 
for Coronation Year, and in 
nearly all departments the number 
of exhibits has risen. 

Last year's overall figure of 3254 
(not counting fish or invertebrates) 
is almost certain 
to have increased 
to nearer 3500. 

The total value 
of the collection 
will probably be 
about £80,000. 

The least alter¬ 
ation will prob¬ 
ably be in tlic 
number of 
mammals, new 
arrivals during 
the year having 
offset the num¬ 
ber sent away to 
other zoos. The 
number of rep¬ 
tiles (692 a year 
ago) should have 
increased a little. 

The greatest inerease, however, 
is expected in the bird section, for 
it has been a particularly good 
year for the breeding of birds, of 
which the Society now has well 
over 2000. 

Incidentally, counting small 
birds, many of them housed 
together in large aviaries, is not so 
simple as you might imagine, and 
it is quite easy for mistakes to 
occur. 

A good example occurred at the 
bird house a year or two ago 
when the stocktaking brought to 
light a particularly elusive exhibit 
—a pagoda starling. It had come 
from India a year or two pre¬ 
viously, and lived in an aviary 
with numerous companions. 

It was a very shy bird, though, 
and often hid when people— 
including the keepers—were about. 
In this way it had managed to 
elude the register at each annual 
census! 

this time of year the authori¬ 
ties become rather anxious 
about the welfare of any birds in 
the Gardens which, being full- 
winged, often take short flights 
around—and which could, so to 
speak, grace someone's Christmas 
table! 

For this reason keepers were 
told to clip the wings of some 
twelve Indian jungle fowl which 
have a tendency to roam outside 
the Zoo grounds. For a time 
these feathered wanderers will be 
kept in their paddock. 

“Jungle fowl are smallish birds 
not much bigger than bantams,” 
one official told me. “They are, 
in fact, the species from which our 
domestic fowl are descended. 
But no doubt there arc some folk 
who, finding one outside the 
Gardens, would not be above 
catching and cooking it.” 


JjONDON Zoo, just nov/, is mourn¬ 
ing its oldest and best- 
known chimpanzee—twelve-year- 
old Clarence, who has died of a 
lung complaint. 

The first chimp to reach 
Regent's Park after the war, 
Clarence arrived in the - summer 
of 1,945 as a gift from an R A F 
Wing in West Africa, whose 
mascot he had been. Flown here, 
Clarence caused much amusement, 
I recall, by turning up in a 
flying suit, which earned him the 
nickname, “Pilot Officer Clarence.” 



How many of us are there ? Let’s open the case and 
look at the census papers.” 


Clarence was an entertaining 
little chap iit those early days, but 
in 1948 he fell from grace when 
he turned on his keeper and bit 
him. On the whole, hovi'cvcr, he 
was full of fun, and his lapses were 
rare. 

One of his latest tricks was to 
fill his mouth with water from his 
drinking-trough and spit it at 
visitors. He would then scream 
with mirth at his victims’ dis¬ 
comfiture. 

_^MONG the first of the New Year 
arrivals should be two rare 
birds from the other side of the 
world. They arc Ducorp's cocka¬ 
toos and were collected In the 
Solomon Islands by Lt.-Coh A. H. 
Stafford, of the Fiji Infantry Regt. 

Writing from Fiji, Col. Stafford 
tells Zoo officials that he is bring¬ 
ing the cockatoos home with him 
by sea, arriving early in January. 
Mr. John Ycalland, curator of 
birds, tells me that he will 
welcome these newcomers. 

“They arc small, very handsome 
white birds with a yellow crest. It 
is many years since we were able 
to get any for Regent's Park,” he 
says. 


MAPPING BRITAIN’S 
URANIUM 

Britain's uranium pockets arc 
now being surveyed for a map 
which is being prepared by the 
Ministry of Supply. 

Britain has many small uranium 
deposits which arc too costly to 
develop at present, but if an 
economic method of extraction is 
devised or if the ore is needed 
urgently these small deposits will 
be valuable. 

Most of the deposits are to be 
found in the West Country and 
Wales. 


CRACKERS ARE 100 


11 


The Christm.as cracker is just a 
century old. 

It had its origin in French bon¬ 
bons—sweets wrapped in paper 
with twisted ends. . An English 
confectioner, Mr. Tom Smith, 
adopted the idea for his sweets, 
but for some reason they were itot 
a success in Britain. 

He then decided to put a printed 
motto in each roll. Tom Smith’s 
improved bon-bon began to sell, 
and this made him think of adding 
other novelties. 

It is said that he got his big 
idea—the bang—as he sat one 
Saturday night beside his fire. At 
any rate, the first bon-bons to go 
off with a bang were put on the 
market in 1853. From now on 


they were “crackers,” not “bon¬ 
bons,” although the French name 
long persisted. 

Everybody wanted crackers, and 
six years later Tom Smith had a 
factory with nearly 100 workers. 
Smith took out no patents, and by 
the end of the century many other 
cracker firms were at work. 
Foreign manufacturers followed 
suit. 

Many strange crackers have 
been made. One full of jewellery 
cost £20,000; another, made for 
E)rury Lane Theatre, was big 
enough to hold a boy'. 

Britain now sends thousands of 
crackers overseas every- year, and 
about 10,000 people arc regularly 
employed in their making. 


STAMP NEWS 


new stamp in Australia com¬ 
memorates the first Tasmanian 
issue 100 years ago; two in Chile 
mark the centenary of that 
country's first stamps; and two in 
South Africa next year will mark 
the centenary of stamps in the 
Orange Free State. 

H^ssia has issued six stamps 
depicting the Volga-Don 
Canal. 

Panama has issued a set of 12 
stamps (including six air-mail 
stamps) to mark the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of her independence. 


Jtalian Somaliland has issued 
three stamps marking the 75th 
anniversary of the Universal 
Postal Union—four years after the 
occasion! 

posTWOMAN delivering letters 
is shown on a new Hungarian 
issue to mark Stamp Day. 

NEW United States stamp pays 
tribute to newspaper boys.- 

ptiE Indo-China State of Laos 
has a new set showing different 
statues of Buddha. . 


C N Competition No. 43"— 

FOOTBALLS 

AND 

netballs 

For 10 C N Readers! 

^tiRtSTMAS is nearly here, .and you will no doubt 
be receiving many wonderful Christmas cards. 
Now we want yo/i to send iis a card—a New' Year 
card of your own design. For each of the ten best 
cards received (originality and neatness according 
to age being taken into account), we shall award a 
full-size leather football if the winner is a boy, or a 
netball if a girl. 

We show you a few New Year cards here, but of 
course you must not copy any of these. Make up 
your own design and colours, using paints or crayons. 
On the back of the card give your full name, age, 
and address, then ask a grown-up to sign it as your 
own unaided work. Cut out and attach to your card 
the CN token given at the foot of the back page 
of this issue, then send your entry tot 

C N Competition No. 43, i 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive not later than Tuesday, January 5, the 
closing date. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 
living in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. The prizes will be awarded for the 
best entries according to age. The Editor’s decision 
must be accepted as final. 









ROYAL 

VISIT 

STAMP 

FREE 


Thj<? hard-to-get Rfiynl Visit stamp from 
JAMAICA is includril in each of my FREE 
Brit. Bmiiire packets of 10 DU'FElfENT 
fciTAMI'S. To get yours, write ami ask to 
see my special discount Approvals and ciiclosc 
2id. stamp for posiaso. 

LESLIE KENNEDY (CN13), 

*Foliy Lodge/Mnkpen, Newbury, Berks. 


SEND NOW ! ! 

*/- Postal 
Order for 
easywiring 
plans of 
this Super 
One Valve 
Battery 
Radio. 

RADIO EXPERIMENTAL 
PRODUCTS LTD, 

33 MUCH PARK STREET, COVENTRY 

SPURS ASTON VILLA RANGERS 
The Great, New Football Game 

S Paicni No. C 725 G 3 

OC CADO E S 

Does As Soccer Does 



28 

Famous Teams 
Play Each Other 
SCORE COALS 
WIN MATCHES 
CAIN POINTS 


Price Sill Plus 4d. 
Post and Packing 
Moke P.Qs, piiy- 
abfe Soccadoes 
Ajc, .or S.A.E. for 
details, to : 

SOCCAGAMES, 

9 Heysoms Ave. 
Greenbank, 
Northwieh. 
Cheshire. 


CARDIFF SUNDERLAND EYERTON 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2id, stamp fur Price List, 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. C N), 

(lO Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 




BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5^^- Post Free. Send for List. 

BCM/TRICKS 

67 BAY1IA5I STREET, F.ONDOX, X.W.l 


STAMPS — APPROVALS 

Send ejd. postage for selection. Ideal 
for school clubs, etc, 

C. C. ALLUM 

32 LLANEDEYRN ROAD, PENYLAN, 
CARDIFF 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Austria or Belgium: 12 rliffcrcnt 1/3: 

25, 2/6; 50. 5/-; ICO. 10/-. 
India, Italy or Sweden: 12 different 
1/6; 25. 3/-; 50. 6/-; 100, 12/-. 

4 rase list available 3u. 
CHEESE LABELS: 25 dillerrnt 1/9: 
50, 3/-; 75, 5/-; ICO, 7/-; 200, 15/-. 

E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C.l. 
(150 t/(f5. irom llGlborn lube SLalioii.) 



RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

QRBAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled handle with 
new blade firmly hold 
by screw. Tuts need 
blades to good u.sc. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 

6,000 Revs. 1 ^ 

Per Min. O O 

Post 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 
Comprises .\T.r. 
-- jicre.v.sary vans mid 
■vjiiwi i.Tctal base for simple 

assembly to make this working Electric 
Motor. Great technical, iiistnictivo tmd 
enlrrtriinini? boy's toy. Coiiiploto with diagrams 
and easy directions. Send I’.O. 3/9. 



Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW) 

or Uioh RnnH. PinrhiPv I niirinii. 
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JACKO jmiPS RIGHT INTO THE PICTURE ^ 


SECRETS 

jJusT about now is secret time 
i'or tittle girls and boys; 

They always know, without being 
told, 

That odd-shaped parcels often 
hold 

Their Christmas-present toys. 

Mummy is told, in confidence, 

The gifts for which they long; 

And she doesn't tell, which is 
strange, because 

When the presents arrive from 
Santa Claus 

He hcvcf gets them wrong!. 



There iras a pleasant Christmas surprise 
for Tather, Mother, and Baby. 




Flower legends 
LEGEND about the chrysanthe¬ 
mum tells of the Wise Men 
arriving at Bethlehem, amazed to 
find that no one seemed to know 
about the great event. 

Vainly they searched the streets, 
seeking a sign. Suddenly King 
Malchar stooped and picked a 
beautiful white flower. 

“See,” he exclaimed, “its petals 
arc shaped like the gleaming star 
which guided us to this place.” It 
was a chrysanthemum. 

Then the stable door, beside 
which the flower had been grow¬ 
ing,. opened.' And they entered 
and saw the newborn King. 

i^BED TIME CORNER^?^ 


Food for thought 

‘ J l EEL like a contradiction,” ex¬ 
claimed a small boy. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
“Well, I’m hungry and fed up!” 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter will be in 
In the morning 
Venus, Mars, 
and Saturn will 
be in the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at eight 
o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, December 23. 


Greatly excited, they waited for the 
TV programme to apircar. , 

Can you .... 

. . . find the names of six New 
Zealand towns by pairing the 
pictures correctly? 

. Answer next week 


But then Jacko came into the picture 
—with an armful of gifts. 



The Christmas Ball in the nursery 


Jt was Christmas night and 
the house was very quiet. 
Tlic toys in the .nursery 
gathered round their queen, the 
beautiful Bella, and began to 
discuss the party dov/nstairs 
that had Just come to an end. 

But Bobo stayed alone in his 


' “All-aboard!” sang out 
Donald Duck. 

Bobo started the engine, the 
long french windows flew open, 
and away they went—across 
the lawn, into the meadow, on 
and on. 

After a most wonderful ride 






corner thinking how sad it was 
to be a poor despised golliwog 
with a black face and a shabby 
old coat. 

Suddenly he began to smile. 
An idea had come to him. He 
went over to the blue car by 
the window, and, turning to the 
company, asked politely; “ How 
would you care to go for a 
ride?” 

“What fun!” they all cried, 
and looked to the proud Bella. 

“Thank you,” she replied 
graciously; “that will be de¬ 
lightful.” 

Bobo handed her up beside 
him and the others scrambled 
in behind. Teddy Bear and 
Baby Jumbo on the back seat, 
and the rest of them huddled 
together on the floor. 


through the moonlit night they 
returned to the nursery. 

“And now,” announced ^ 
Bobo, “for our ball!” ^ 

To their surprise he "pul'-cd ^ 
out a musical box and wound 
it up. Then, smiling at Bella, ^ 
he asked; “ May I have the 
pleasure?” ^ 

Queen Bella gave Ijim her ^ 
hand and the ball began. || 

It was a lovely ball. They 
danced till the first streaks of 
dawn crossed the sky. Then 
Bobo cried; “We must finish 
the ball now, or we shall be 
discovered.” 

They ran back again to their 
old familiar places. But Bobo, 
had a new place. He sat, 
proudly erect, by the side of 
the beautiful Bella. 






Findings keepings 
“Q-et out of that puddle at 
once,” scolded an old lady 
seeing young Betty in a puddle. 

“But,” objected Betty, “I saw it 
first. You find one for yourself.” 

Clnistmas crackers 
“J DO not like Christmas,” the 
nutcrackers said 

To a beautiful bon-bon of silver 
and red; 

“There are walnuts to crack, and 
brazils by the score, 

No one else has to work quite like 
I do. I’m sure.” ' 

“Indeed!” sniffed the bon-bon, 
“I’m worse off than you; 

You are only just squeezed, I,get 
pulled right in two! ” 

“Dear me!” frowned the holly. 

“What terrible slackers!” 

But mistletoe laughed and replied, 
“Oh, they’re crackers!” 

JUMBLE QUIZ 

To find the answer to each 
vine, rearrange the anagrams in 
brackets. Each solution begins 
with the letter E. 

1. Nineteenth-century American 
author who wrote a good deal 
about England. (SNORE? ME!) 

2. Mathematician whose theory 
of relativity was the greatest con¬ 
tribution since Newton to our 
knowledge of the Universe. 
(NINETIES) 

3. One of the most famous 
lighthouses round our coasts; the 
first lighthouse, was built on its 
site 250 years ago. (TONY’S 
DEED) 

4. A word applied to financial 

and industrial matters. (COINS 
COME) J/isH'er next week 


Find Another 

(^AN you take a letter from each 
of the following school sub¬ 
jects and make another? 

Spelling Arithmetic, Reading, 
English, Writing, Painting, Geo¬ 
graphy. SmSing 

- Crossivord Puzzle 
READING ACROSS; 1 Vine¬ 
gar or oil bottle. 4 Plant juice. 

7 Entertain choicely. !> Cattle 
thief. 10 Absurd. 12 Irish Re¬ 
public. '13 Obliged to. 14 Ob¬ 
tains. 16 Amalgamated Press. 

17 Faculty. 18 Fragment. 20 
Players. 21 The Jolly Miller lived 
on this river. 22 Shouts. 

READING DOWN; 1 Demand. 

2 Break out. 3 Trial. 4 Promi¬ 
nent. 5 Warns. 6 So much. 8 
Great. 9 Rest. 11 Shade of 
meaning. 14 Web-footed birds. 

15 .Plant these. 17 Lively. 18 
Mournful. 19 Post Office. 

Answer next' week 


. Wordy account 
(Jan you find how much money is 
represented by the clues and 
then add the amounts together? 

A king 

What a king would wear 
Policeman in short 
Kind of a pig 
■ Leather worker 

next week 
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' Children's Newspaper. December 26, 1953 

WHAT AM I? 
first is in cards but not in 
letters; 

.My second’s in chains but not in 
fetters; 

My third is in raisins and also in 
rise; 

My fourth is in mincemeat and 
.also in pies; 

My fifth is in oranges, apples, and 
nuts; " 

My sixth is in cottages, also in 
huts; 

My next is in snowman, but not 
in snow; 

My eighth is in boating, but not in 
row; 

My last is in Sunday and Thurs¬ 
day as well; 

My whole ik the season we always 
can tell, 

For happiness, joy^ and all blessing 
unite 

To make an occasion when every¬ 
thing’s bright. Answer next week. 
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Wholly Probable 

EVER put a leek in soup— 
Words of wisdom without 
doubt; 

For a pot which has a leak 
Will surely let the soup run out! 

LAST -WEEK’S ANSWER 

Wlial iirofession . •. Dramatist; Sberidnii 
Jumble Qui^. Dalmatia, Damocles, Diogenes, 
Deumavk 

In the swim, Salmon 



ttMcJoR 



THE NEW 1954 • FLIGHT 

LIEUTENANP 

HANDLESS WATCH 

NO GLASS 
NO DIAL 
NO HANDS 

Builtfor strength, 
fitted with air¬ 
craft shock resist¬ 
ing movement. 
Lever escapement. 
Anli-masnetio and recoil click spring 
to prevent overwinding. Handsome 

chrome case. E-xpanding bracelet 
10/6 extra, if Tcfiuired. Time shown 
by revolving figures. Sent for 5/- 
depositr. Balance 10/-' monthiy. 
Non-luininous night dial 6/6 extra. 
Mfrs. full guar. Cash price 79/6. 
I’ost, etc., 1/3. 

Pree lists Watches. TEBIIS, 



KOT TO BB COX. 

I’USBD wilhMagio 
Lanterns, works 
oir dry battery. 

Ideal for children. 

COMPUTE WITH A The Moon, The 

-COLOURED g"^"e%rcnr". 

_ y cilH and 2 OTHEHS toon. All for 10/-, 

iuc. bulb, ono coloured film, two others. White 
Plastic Screen 5/- extra. 6 extra titles 1/3 
each. GENUINE MOVIE ANIMATED ITLMS. 

JWBOYOUTIIT SENT FOR 3/6 

f COWGIRL OUTFIT & 5/- MONTHLY 

'iHININGNfTAlIHEmfFI a two-touc Suedette grained 
8AD0S Ffiee liko Leather, consisting of 
bolero, trouser chaps, hat, 
cuffs, holster, uccktrchicf, spurs, lariat 
or COMPLBTE COWGIRL OUTFIT. 

Attractively metalled. Suitable boys and 
girls aged 4-12, Cash 24/9. Post 1/3. 

HEADQUARTER & OENEEAI, SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/47), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open all Sat. 1 p.vi. ^^cd. 

PARENTS! 

Your Child’s passport 
to the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally and let us start NOW. There 
are only a few weeks left before the 
Entrance Exam. Help your child 
to success by immediate enrolment 
for a Home “Prep” Correspond¬ 
ence Course. 

We offer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a scries of 
individually-planned lessons, person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Lose no time ! Write for details of these 
courses. Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “PREP” 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. F, College House, Howard Place, 

Shelton Stoke-on-Trent 


TV/Taking these tiny threo-dimen 
sional volumetric models i 
fascinating; neat and tidy, too; ant 
your workshop goes into a cigar box 
Cost pence but often sell for guineas 
> Send stamped, addressed en 
velope for Illustrated list of loi 
jModels 

MIGROMODELS LTD., 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4. 

HISTORIC, 

ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL, ' 

MECHANICAL, 

RAILWAY, 

-MARITIME, 

AERO, ETC. 










































































































